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tells his own story for | 


the first time. 
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HY THE UZZELLS? 


ET’S get it straight. You writers as yet unknown to fame and fortune 

hope for letters from editors and don’t receive them, submit to agents 

and receive comments you don’t understand, write to advertising critics 

and pay for advice which is too vague, too obvious, to have any real value. 

What to do? Our answer is: write to us. You are entitled to our reasons. 
Here they are: 


1. QUALIFIED. By our editorial experience, our own adventures in 
authorship, our grasp of literary techniques, and our knowledge of writer 
psychology, we are qualified for what we do professionally. We under- 
stand the markets, all of them, know the best agents, and can tell you how 
to sell. 


2. SUCCESSFUL. In the pages of American magazines and in book- 
store windows you'll find the work of writers we have helped. You'll find 
the stories of some of them and their advice in our pamphlet, “Literary 
Services”, which is yours free for the asking. Writers are sent to us by 
leading editors, authors, college authorities, other critics and agents. 


3. CONSTRUCTIVE. Nothing is easier than to palaver about a manu- 
script with an air of profundity and achieve a zero of value to the author 
of that script. To be constructive, maturity, a rich literary background, 
ingenuity, enthusiasm are needed. We have them: we collaborate: we 
tell you specifically what to do next and why. We enter into the creative 
act with you helpfully. 


4. TRUTHFUL. Honesty in our verdicts is the best policy because 
we're sure of ourselves and know that honesty in our business has very 
little competition. How many letters we receive, saying. “I want the truth 
about my work; have I got what it takes or not?” Such requests involve 
important life crises; we take them seriously. 


5. PERSONAL ATTENTION. Mrs. Uzzell and I handle all our criticisms, 
stories, and novels personally and answer all inquiries involving questions 
ourselves. 


Orders filled by return mail. 





6. PROMPT. It takes no more time to answer promptly. Our criticisms 
are sent off within a week of receipt of the manuscript. 


If you have as yet not had your work on our desk, we have a place for 
it there now. Our fees are moderate: For manuscript criticism, $6 for an 
editorial appraisal (salability or not and why), $12 for a collaborative 
criticism (replotting, blue-penciling, if necessary). These fees apply to 
manuscripts not over 5,000 words; for each additional thousand or frag- 
ment, $1. Fee for our course in Fundamentals of Fiction: $60 (installments, 
if desired). 


And remember—if you wish to know more about us and about how we 
work with writers, send for our free “Literary Services” booklet. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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Her Name Is Grace 
Sir: 

This is the 1951 W. D. contest winner, slightly 
recovered but still delirious, reporting in. Like 
last year’s winner, Miriam Rugel, I haven’t had 
much practice with this kind of letter. None at 
ail, in fact. Up to now, I have collected noth- 
ing but rejection slips, although I did make 
a small sale to True. 

I have always wanted to write and intended to, 
“when I had time.” About two years ago, at the 
age of 31, with three children (the youngest 
only a month old), when I never had less time 
in my life, I suddenly got down to the busi- 
ness of writing and have been at it steadily 
ever since. 

I got an added thrill over winning the contest 
with this particular script. For two years I have 
been trying to write formula stuff, trying to 
slant. I wasn’t pleased with the results (neither 
were the editors, apparently), but I wanted to 
sell. With “The Web,” I decided to write a 
story I liked and cared about just the way I 
wanted to write it. 

I’m very happy, very grateful for the $500, and 
only a little sad because in the July issue you 
have me listed as Miriam Grace Gustafson. Mir- 
iam is a lovely name, but it isn’t mine! 

Grace GUSTAFSON, 
4211 N.E. 78th Avenue, 
Portland 13, Oregon. 


“Show” Man 
Sir: 

Thanks for the nice letter informing me that 
I won the third prize of $100 in the short-short 
story contest. It was a wonderful feeling, know- 
ing that after 12 tries, a story of mine finally 
“showed.” 


ALBERT CALANDRA, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


Correction! 
Sir: 

The statement by Hal Goldberg (July W. D.) 
that NEA holds exclusive photographic rights 
to the Quints is 100 per cent wrong. We did 
hold exclusive rights—when the Quints were the 
hottest thing in journalism—but just before they 
lost reader interest, Fred Ferguson, our presi- 
dent, got out from under. 

WALTER PaRKEs, 
NEA Service, Inc., 
1200 West Third St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


The Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Publish i i ishi y 
A 7” 4 " ed by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 31, No. 9. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincianati, O., USA. 





Tip for 
Hunt-and-Punch 


Typists 


Imagination and two fin- 
gers can turn out a whale 
of a tale — but how does your finished 
manuscript look? If it’s fuzzy with errors 
and erasures it goes to market with a 
No around its neck! 

Give it a break. .. . There’s one paper 
just made for hunt-and-punch tactics — 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. ... With this 
magic paper, an ordinary pencil eraser 
can wipe out whole paragraphs of mis- 
takes without amateurish smudges, 
gouges, blurs. Re-typing is clean and 
crisp; the whole MS has a Yes look. No 
wonder Eaton’s Corrasable is called the 
“author’s bond”! 

But see for yourself! Your local station- 
er will demonstrate Corrasable’s magic 
qualities. Or send a dime and the coupon 
below for your own generous sample. 
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; EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. I. Pittsfield. Mass. 
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First-Class Canadian Market 
Sir: 

I have been taking stock of our fiction, of 
what we have and what we need. Here’s what 
we need: romance, boy-meets-girl, boy-gets-girl 
stories, either short-shorts (max. 1500 words) 
or short stories (max. 2500 words). We have 
been in the market for such stories for quite 
some time, but have found few suitable ones. 
Love-stories are common enough, but the slick, 
modern, brittle ones with glamor instead of sob- 
bing violins as a background seem to be rare. 
Payment, depending on quality, is from 2 to 5 
cents a word. New-comers are welcome and 
we report inside of two weeks. 


GeorcE Herman, Fiction Editor, 
New Liberty, 

182 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Survey In The Making 
Sir: 

I plan to make a comprehensive study of the 
cartoon gag writer industry. I would like to 
hear from all cartoon gag writers, professionals 
and part-timers. 

Some of the questions I’d like answered on 
an industry-wide basis are: (1) How many 
hours a week do you work at gag writing? 
(2) How many gags do you write a week? (3) 
How many cartoonists do you work with? (4) 
What are your beefs? Specific? General? (5) 
How and why did you get started? (6) Do you 
have any ideas, recommendations, theories, etc. 
that you’d like to sound off on? 


Hers Gocuros, 
956 Reef Rd., 
Fairfield, Conn. 


e Gochros, a Collier’s and New Yorker gagman, 
writes about 125 gags a week and was top man 
several times in the yearly Collier’s poll to de- 
termine who made the most gag sales.—Ed. 


House Organ In The Market 
Sir: 

We are in the market for quality articles of 
general appeal for Space magazine, an external 
magazine of the Hyster Company, published at 
irregular intervals with a controlled circulation 
of 60,000. 

We use only articles and fillers of general in- 
terest, preferably short with photographs. Arti- 
cles should be up to 1000 words, compactly writ- 
ten and covering subjects such as travel, sports, 
human interest, etc. Fiction is never used. Our 
rates are good, on acceptance. All articles should 
be mailed to 

Space, 

Hyster Company, 

2902 N. E. Clackamas St., 
Portland 8, Oregon. 


About Queries On Fiction 
Sir: 

You have covered the value of article queries 
in your pages. These certainly get a careful go- 
ing over by the staff here at the Post. But, we 
also receive quite a few fiction queries—plot de- 
scriptions, outlines, and so on—and these, un- 
less we are already acquainted with the author's 
writing, are simply no good to us. Too much 
in fiction depends upon the way the story is 
developed and upon the quality of the prose. A 
story just has to be a finished product—or as 
nearly so as the writer can make it—before we 
can judge it. 

Even with serials, we’d rather see the whole 
manuscript, but with shipping prices what they 
are these days, we’re willing to read a few chap- 
ters and a synopsis of the rest. The author must 
send us enough, though, so we can see how he 
writes and how he handles his characters and 
situations. 

Peccy Dowst REpMAN, 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Independence Square, 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Wait A Minute! 
Sir: 

Your July issue carried a letter by Peggy 
Fahs that touched upon a long-time conviction 
of mine, that most magazines don’t care enough 
about unsolicited manuscripts to give them a 
fair reading. 

Her idea about rejection slips was good, too. 
They should be hard-hitting and call a spade 
a spade. A lot of feelings would be hurt, but 
people who have no business writing would be 
weeded out. More than once I’ve wished for 
a rejection slip which would tell me _ exactly 
where I stood. I wouldn’t need another invita- 
tion to get the hell out and make way for some- 
body who has talent! 

R. P. KissEt, 

1651 Iliff Ave., 

Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
e If you “got the hell out” just on the basis 
of one, or even many editors’ opinions, you 
might be making a big mistake. Most of the 
big-name writers of today started out getting 
rejection after rejection, and frustrating, contra- 
dictory notes from editors—read Caldwell’s story 
in this issue of W. D.—Ed. 


New Name For Mag 
Sir: 

Starting with the July issue, the title of our 
magazine has been changed from Midwest Fish- 
erman to The Fisherman. The market and edi- 
torial contents of the magazine will remain the 
same. 

Grorce S. FicuTeEr, Editor, 
The Fisherman, 
Oxford, Ohio. 





MILLION DOLLAR ANNIVERSARY 


jueries 


ul go- 

it 

ot & ; As | write this, in June, | am going to the 25th anniversary celebration 

>, un- § of my college class. There is more than one reason for celebration. | 

ithor’s recently predicted the new book THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 

mer MOON, by Vern Sneider, would become a play. | have just sold his 

a book, as | said | would, as a play—to the top director and actor of our 

pa z , time—the great Maurice Evans. | obtained $3,500 for the option alone 

oo —one of the highest option figures this year. Box office receipts, motion 
picture rights, and subsidiary money might well come to over a million 

whole | dollars. 

‘aul Vern Sneider inscribed a copy of this book to me with the words: 

r re "To A. L. Fierst, the best agent in the world." 


ow he 

sand What does all this have to do with YOU? Possibly a good deal. | sell 
for people from Maine to Florida, from Carolina to California. With m 
personal contacts and wide experience | may be as one client has Hh 
'A good friend at court." | suggested the book THE COMPLETE LIFE 
to the late great John Erskine, under whom | took my M.A.; | suggested A SURGEON'S 
DOMAIN, the latest Norton Award winner. 


Authors and editors visit me in my home. | go fishing with the president of a book club. | 

handle writers in the million word a year category, best selling book authors (at this moment 

Peggy & INUK is a best seller in Chicago), POST and COLLIER authors . . . and the promising be- 
viction ginner who may walk through my door within the next five minutes—YOU; or whose script 
nough may arrive in the next mail—YOURS. A year 


A. L. F. & Dtr. 


vem a | fe Cepsts from today that beginner — YOU — may be 
i BOOK AUT where Vern Sneider is now, because what | did 
d, too. | for him, in the POST and ARGOSY, and with a 


spade BEATING MY OWN RECORD Broadway production, was all done within a 


i | ark eee wen bones period of less than a year. If you think you can 
od Saas Genter ondetion & bese get somewhere by working with me, as a great 
exactly finally exceeded it — 4 book sales many other writers have done, | shall be glad 


invite in one day. 2 book sales for one to see your material. 

some- author, Norman Daniels, one for 
Monk Hart, and another sale to WHERE YOU COME IN 
Dutton for Tom West, who already TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
has Pocket Book sales to his credit. scripts—as my selling authors did—so that | can show 


rs the marketable materials in your own background, as 
DEMAND PROOF OF SALES J did for then, Once 4 dovide where your tree _jetent 
ies, we go own—which is w ave made sales o 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
1 have told you about my book sales month after month, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN. 
for years. Question anyone who claims sales but can't be THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, plus of course, 
specific. On the basis of my sales and experience | charge pulps, the confessions, AND ALL GOOD MARKETS. 
@ nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and comment on My sale commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 


7 sales for you | drop all fees. Untii my entire compensa- 

your book, fiction or non-fiction. tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO —— So — ae —< revision 
Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Lippin-. ba o— 1,000 to 3,000 elie "$3: 3,000 aa 5.000 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- words, ee B. pot eee = $1 “2 Sones me 

per thousand words reafter. Remem my wo! 

tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnails, Duell, Morrow, with thousands of authors has made every one of - 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal, and writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best 
others. manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans’’: 
PoetRY WRITING PLAN 
Novet. WritiING PLAN 
Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in "High- Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English and 
Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accurately 
20-Ib. bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus mailing costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzler Centralia, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Gourd = Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these fro me for years. 10% discount on orders for 3 
groups. 

25 9x1i2 and 25 91/2x1212 cee - $3.58 

SO No. 10 and SO No. 1ii.. . -25 

32 6x9 ae 32 61/2x91/2 ° i 
Add pos 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups and for 
2 Ibs. on third aR... 100 sheets monarch stationery and 100 
envelopes printed blue ink $2.00. Add 5c exchange to checks 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer's Supplies Since °35 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POE MS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 11, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


can help you. 


handled on 10%, and 





Our Foreign Correspondents Write Us 
Sir: 

I’m not on your mailing list, since I exchange 
my Collier’s for the Dicest belonging to Mrs. 
Drury Mason of Surrey, but I wouldn’t miss 
W. D. for the rest of the mags put together. 

By the way, I must mention Robert Carlton’s 
article “With The Frigates In” in the May 
number—really good! And Gwennie James’ “I 
Remember This Story” made me hold my breath 
for her. 

RaE SHIRLEY, 

“Hillside,” 

Tredegar Road, 

EBBW Vale, Mon., England. 


From London 
Sir: 

Here’s another longtime reader of W. D. who 
has finally connected—in an odd way. For years 
I tried all the mags, collecting rejection slips for 
fiction, though I sold a good many aarticles. | 
came to England with the Army Air Force dur- 
ing the war, and now my first book of fiction 
is coming out here in England, and 100,000 
copies have been sold before the book has even 
appeared. 

What do I write? Comic books, and they sell 
like hot cakes. I’ve written stories for a dozen 
comic books; it’s a real thrill to know that I 
can turn out salable fiction. 

KENNETH M. KING, 
Flat 2, 

102 Gt. Portland Street, 
London, W. 1. 


From Surrey 
Sir: 

We would like to exchange magazines and 
ideas with U. S. free lancers selling non-fiction. 
Our special interests: travel and outdoors, juve- 
niles, domestic pets, also general interest articles 
for chain store magazines, etc. 

Rose & WALTER OwENS, 
7, Beverley Gardens, 
Green Lane, 

Worcester Park, 

Surrey, England. 








WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
If you want results: before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we 


Professional fictien PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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From Germany 


Sir: 

An American friend of mine sent me several 
copies of Writer’s Dicest and I studied them 
eagerly. Nothing helped me so much getting on 
in my writing career. For instance, I wrote a 
song right after I read your article, “How to 
Write Songs That Sell,” sent it to an agency 
and they thought it fine. 

I am 21 years old, spend eight hours a day 
in a printing plant and at least five more hours 
behind the typewriter or out interviewing, etc. 
I regularly sell to a local paper articles and 
small fiction, some short-short stories to the 
magazines, and have even succeeded in produc- 
ing some printable cartoons. 

There is not a single magazine like yours 
edited in this country. The only way to find 
out about writing is to go to a university. I 
can’t buy Writer’s Dicest for deutschmarks; 
perhaps one of your readers has stockpiled some 
issues he will let me have. I’d gladly search for 
means to compensate his friendliness. 

He1nz Ertcu Deppe, 
Bielefeld, 
Rolandstrasse 20 
Germany. 


From India 
Sir: 


Writer’s DiGest is not a magazine to be 
thrown away. The copies are all to be kept 
throughout a writing career, so that the articles 
on the technique of writing may be read over. 

Today, June 28, 1951, I picked up the July, 
1947, issue and read again the article on 
dialogue by Ronald Mitchell. He so thoroughly 
dealt with all phases of dialogue that this article 
alone was worth a year’s subscription to the 
journal. 

S. HANUMANTHA Rau, 
Tikekar Road, 

Chhoti Dhantoli, 
Nagpur, India. 


From Australia 
Sir: 

Writer’s Dicest has been of particular help 
to me out here, for I have sold a number of short 
stories in America, and my first novel, The Glass 
Spear, was published in New York last year. A 
second novel, Gold For My Fair Lady, is to 
appear there soon. I appreciate the practical help 
and inspiration the Dicest has given me. 


S. H. Courtier, 
37 Marriott Street, 
Caulfield, S.E. 8, 
Victoria, Australia. 


Had Never Written A Line 
Sells Article Before 
Completing Course 


“Before completing the N. I. A. 
course, I sold a feature to Screenland 
Magazine for $50. That resulted in an 
immediate assignment to do another. 
After successive feature stories, I am 
now working into the fiction field. 
Previous to enrolling, I had never 
written a line for publication.’’—Gene 
E. Levant, 116 West Ave. 28, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


‘What Makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


W hat the tests show 

Up to date, no one who could be called a “‘born writer’’ has 
filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov- 
ered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all the qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting 
style. Another has great creative imagination, but is woefully 
weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writ- 
ing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior. In each case, success can come only after the missing 
links have been forged in. 

Here, then is the principal reason why so many promising 
writers fzil to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incom- 
plete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


J EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism- 
iN continuous writing — the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many of 
the authors of today’s ‘“‘best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘‘breaking in’’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from pro- 
gressing. At the same time, they will 
give you constructive suggestions for 
building up and developing your nat- 
ural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this asso- 
ciation that student members often 





VETERANS: 


begin to sell their work before they THIS 


finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they skyrocket into 
the “‘big money,’’ or become promi- 
nent overnight. Most beginnings are 
made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 
or more, for material that takes little 


time to write — stories, articles on APPROVED 
business, hobbies, sports, homemak- 


ing, local, club and church activities, FOR 


etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the 

VETERANS’ 
TRAINING. 


impulse of the moment. 
For those who want to 
know — Free writing 
aptitude test 


If you really want to know the truth 
about your writin ng, sembitions. send for 
our interesting riting Aptitude Test. This searching test 
of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of —. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Wrrrer’s Dicest, 
August. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address oh Vay 
() Check here if eligible under G. - Bill of Rights. 7-M-431 


(All correspondence confid ial. “A will call on you.) 








Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 









































































EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Erasable bond. Electric typewriter. 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 12%c per page, about 50c 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M. 

FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 

ORinda 2054 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID'S WRITERS COLONY 


For a profitable vacation in with priv. instr., room, 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 














Carbon free. 





meals 


—WRITER3: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique). . 1.0 
2—-WRITERS: HELP Fi (Formulas) o.0@ » slew's ae oo 
3—WRITERS: LET’S OT! «Plots for everything). a aiaisiee 2: 50 
4—WRITERS: MAK Ir SELL (Advance Technique) coe 2-00 
emt Y SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) . oo 


S: TR 
6— WRITLR LEARN TO EARN! New approach to writing. 


2 
so 
7—THE DEVIL’ S HANDMAIDENS. My historical novel of cgi 5: 50 
sree ween by 
Who in Tuinots. 


Contoocook, N. H. 


GO PLACES sancuace 


For prom that I can practice what 
Availatve for lectures. References: Who 


MILDRED |. REID 





Easily, Quickly, Naturally by 
LINGUAPHONE 


for 

@ Greater Writing and Business Opportunities 
@ Doubled Travel Enjoyment 

@ Wider Social and Cultural Horizons 

@ Professional and Educational Advancement 


You Can. LISTEN and Learn Another 
Language in 20 Minutes a Day At Home 


Linguaphone is the nee way to learn a 
language the ame way you learned 
English even. before you went to schoo 

You hear men and women speak in their native 
tongue. You ——— learn—you understand 
—You SPE You learn to read and write. 
It’s all pte EP easy! 















Another Language — Another Opportunity 


In peace or war, another language can mean 
power, promotion, more interesting work, 
greater earnings and opportunities, more cul- 
tural enjoyment to u hen travelling you'll 
be ab! see things the native way. ght 
at home master: 


FRENCH, SPANISH, RUSSIAN, GERMAN 
29 languages including the Asiatic 
Linguaphone Institute, 7608 Rock, Plaza, N. Y. 20 

ives > ‘Wiching facts about 
Wishing——Start T: 


book 

APHONE. 
Mail Coupon TODAY: Over a million home-study 
students. Approved for VETERANS’ Training. 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
7608 Rockefeller Piaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 


Send me your FREE Book. I want to 

adda PEP ee eee eer language. 
PE ase Sceccccus ses eeees eee’ 

SDDS. 60: 0.0 0: 4:9'0' e108: nin'e9.60106.8.9'2 vie 

BOOK LE) Ji-—;———ii ic rnnnnenan 


0 Check here if eligible under G.I. Bill 
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Get In And Fight 
Sir: 

Pat Trefzger’s story on the MWA banquet in 
your June issue was one of the most interesting 
pieces I’ve read in W. D. Perhaps I’m biased, 
however, because I attended the 1949 shindig, 
because I know some of the people mentioned, 
but mainly because of the paragraph concerning 
the 1909 copyright law which MWA hopes to 
get amended. 

In 1939, being a circulating library author 
and realizing that the writer was being ex- 
ploited, I tried to promote interest in a rental 
royalty plan to help book authors collect de- 
served earnings for their work. I had neither 
the funds nor influence to keep battling, but 
what I did gain was a host of friends, chief 
among them, Dave Dresser, who introduced me 
to the MWA banquet. 

Any writer who has ever published a book or 
who hopes to publish a book some day should 
get behind MWA’s fight to amend the copy- 
right Jaw by that one important word—“rent.” 


HarRMON BELLAMY, 
588 Dickinson Street, 
Springfield 8, Massachusetts. 


Gardening Mag Has Special Needs 
Sir: 

Special emphasis is given to personal articles 
written around an amateur gardener’s success in 
growing certain plants as a hobby, or in an at- 
tractively designed and planted small garden. 
We are in need, also, of articles on how young 
families have made attractive gardens, includ- 
ing the landscaping of new homes. 

Paut F. Frese, Editor, 
Popular Gardening, 
141 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Yank Makes Good 


Sir: 
Vantage Press is a cooperative publisher. We 
recently sold a Vantage book—even before official 
publication—to Popular Library for reprint in a 
25c pocket-book size. The initial print order 
will be between 100,000 and 150,000 copies. 
The book is titled A Yank on Piccadilly and 
was written by C. L. McDermott, a captain in 
the U. S. Air Force, still on active duty in 
Louisiana. Furthermore, we have already sold 
out the first hard-cover edition of 3000 copies 
and are contemplating a second edition of 5000 
to 10,000 copies. To our knowledge, this is the 
first time that a book published by a coopera- 
tive house has been so successful. 
ARTHUR KLEINWALD, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
230 West 41st Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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First Big Sale 
Sir: 

At last I have done it—sold a good fiction 
story—at least the editor, Eugene Butler of The 
Progressive Farmer, says it is good. He sent 
me a check for $150. 

I have been selling feature articles to Ark- 
ansas papers and trade magazine stories for 
years but this is my first national fiction sale. It’s 
a wonderful feeling and so much nicer coming 
in the afternoon of life. 

This sale of mine was made doubly pleasant 
because Neva McMillan Upton’s poem, “A 
Farmer and His Dog,” took first honorable men- 
tion in Progressive Farmer’s poetry contest. Neva, 
too, is a Little Rock woman. 


ZoE JOHNSON, 
5320 “A” Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Record Company Wants Poem 
Sir: 

Pyramid Records needs a poem of not more 
than eight or 10 lines to complement the lyric 
Guy Bagar wrote for Elmo Russ’ melody ‘“‘Good- 
night”—the poem to be part of another record- 
ing Pyramid will make with a girl vocalist late 
in August. 

The poem should be slanted from the view- 
point of a man speaking to a girl. The char- 
acter and mood of the record can be gleaned 
from hearing the record Bud Brees made of 
“Goodnight” for Pyramid. The part of the re- 
cord sung by the chorus alone is the place where 
the poem will be used. 

An advance of $50 will be given against royal- 
ties to the writer of the selected poem. All 
poems sent must include a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Pyramid can assume no responsibility 
for poems lost in transit; but every effort will 
be made to return lyrics not used. The closing 
date for entries will be August 28, 1951. All 
entries should be addressed to 


Pyramip REcorDs, 
1658 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Editor’s Note 
Sir: 

It may be encouraging to new writers to know 
that a number of beginners sold stories to us 
during the Modern Romances $10,000 prize 
story contest which closed March 15, 1951. The 
prizes, which have now been distributed, cov- 
ered nine states ranging from the eastern sea- 
board to California, from Louisiana to Minne- 


sota. 


Haze L. Berce, Editor, 
Modern Romances, 

261 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


All This 
Aud Sales Too! 


AUTHOR. THE 
AGENT... > Indispensable 
EDITOR... j Trio 


Will Help You Turn Your Talent Into Profit 


The Indispensable Trio in writing — AND 
SELLING — have teamed up to give YOU 
three-way help. 

For 17 years this SURE FIRE COMBINA- 
TION has helped beginners sell to all 
markets, up to and including the POST. 


The three viewpoints in publishing have 
been fused into one selling system which has 
helped students make sales for as long as 
this firm has operated — and that's a long 


time. 
Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become as- 
sociated with us. SSW students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their 
share of checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at 
good rates. 


Big Names Have No Monopoly on Sales 


Our |7 years of teaching experience have proved 
that our practical methods based upon the sales 
technique of an author who has sold 2,000 stories 
and 35 books—plus the other 2 viewpoints of the 
Agent and Editor—can help you find a profitable 
career in writing. The big famous book on which 
the assignments are based is FREE to every SSW 
student. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip if, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have (1) do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 














KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Will give you individual guidance. Criti- 
cism, revision, editing, collaboration, 
ghostwriting. Fiction, articles, plays. 

Criticism rates: $1 per 1000 to 5000 words; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. Special rates on 
booklengths and novelettes. Minimum fee 


$3.00. 
Prompt service. Write for information. 


5010 Laurel Canyon Blvd.—Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








SOUTHERN WRITERS 


Have your MANUSCRIPTS TYPED expertly. Spelling 
and punctuation corrected if indicated. 50c per 1000 
words; 40c per 1000 for book-lengths. 


GRAF TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 911 St. Augustine, Fia. 




















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction" 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 














Man On A Mountain 
Sir: 

I have found the writer’s paradise and it isn’t 
costing me $3 per day. The only real place for 
the Underwood chopper and the Elsie Smith 
tickler is a Forest Service Lookout about 7800 
feet up. Here a writer has a responsible job 
which does not interfere with his real aim in 
life, whether it be writing novels, short stories, 
or fact articles (as in my case). 

Loneliness is easily licked if the writer ever 
has the leisure for that luxury. Mail comes every 
10 days, along with soap, paper plates and cups, 
dried beans, assorted canned goods, flour, pan- 
cake mix, tea, instant coffee, library books, etc. 
The tower has a telephone and a short wave 
transmitter and receiver. For witty dinner con- 
versation I don my headphone and attach the 
old-fashioned telephone’ operator-type horn 
mouthpiece and breast-plate around my neck. I 
push the button and say, “Colorado to Hog- 
back . . . Colorado to Hogback, over.” Then I 
release the button, take my first mouthful of 
chilli beans, and wait for wit to come via chan- 
nel No. 1 from the lookout at Hogback. 

I have received my first reject slip and my 
first check since I arrived. The check was for an 
article with pictures that I did, before climbing 
into my tower, on “Student Nightclub,” the Uni- 
versity of Missouri’s annual Carrousel Nite Club 
which lasts a week and pays its own way. 


I would be glad to hear from selling photo- 
fact writers because, though the wit of Hog- 
back Lookout is entertaining, my chat on trends 
in writing articles and travel pieces, and my 
talk of f-numbers, depth of field, strobe lights, 
back-lighting, etc. is inclined to bore him. 


Rosert F. SKEETZ, 
Colorado Mountain Lookout, 
c/o Forestry Service, 

Room 308, Federal Bldg., 
Helena, Montana. 


e Reader Skeetz has a great idea, but we want 
to know how and when he does his research. 
You can’t write fact stuff from an ivory tower! 
—Ed. 


New Club On Its Way 
Sir: 

If there are enough writers in the Tallahassee, 
Florida, area, I would be glad to have four to 
six people in our home one to two nights weekly 
for a work session. We’ll clear off the dining 
table and really get down to business. 

I’ve already cleared the project with the wife. 
The kids will be in bed by 8:15, first time, 8:30 
after watering. 

W. C. Hicks, 


Rt. No. 3, Box 63, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
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For Medical Writers 
Sir: 

World Wide Medical News Service is receiv- 
ing manuscripts from authoritative medical 
writers (no amateurs), articles dealing with 
therapeutic developments; medical research; 
drugs and drug research; human interest material 
of, by and for doctors; humor and satire relating 
to the medical profession; medical news devel- 
opments, both domestic and foreign. Illustrated 
articles are considered. 

Maximum length for full articles is 2,000 
words; for shorter pieces, featurettes, humor, etc., 
1,000 words. We give prompt consideration and 
pay good rates, which are negotiated directly with 
author or agent. 

FREDERICK SILBER, 
World Wide Medical News 
Service, Inc. 
28 West 44th Street, New York 18. 


A Good Deal, She Says 
Sir: 

In regard to Thomas Martin’s letter in the July 
Forum, I am one of the would-be Satevepost 
writers who had sense enough to start at the 
bottom. 

I. am 52, with three serious physical handi- 
caps, one of which could be fatal at any time. 
If I am fortunate, I have three or four hours 
of activity a day. In that time, I have to do 
all the work in the house and yard. Yet in my 
first two years of writing, I have made $850 at 
Ya-34 cent a word, $2-$5 apiece for pix. 

Where would we tyros be without the small 
markets? They are low pay, but few of them 
are slow. Editors are desperate enough to offer 
special bonuses for extra good work. And the 
editing of a story alone is invaluable. One edi- 
tor sends me the edited copy so that I can see 
where I got off the track. Incidentally, this edi- 
tor hasn’t turned down a juvenile story for 
over a year and I have sent plenty. 

Perhaps Mr. Martin can afford to turn up 
his nose at the smaller-paying markets. Possibly 
he is a better writer than I am. I know how 
he feels. I’d like to jump into the 10 cent a 
word markets. But I am being paid for my blun- 
dering attempts to write and am getting expert 
advice with the checks. 

FLorence H. PLuMSTEAD, 
375 West Palmdale, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


We'll Ask 
Sir: 

Would any of your readers who have back 
issues of WriTeR’s DiceEst let me have them for 
the cost of mailing? 

D. E. BANDEMER, 

Route 1, Box 198, 
Centralia, Wash. 








101 SECRETS 
OF WRITING 
A GOOD NOVEL 


Yours to Examine for a Week 


RITING a good novel is NOT as hard as you 
think—if you know the professional “tricks” of 

the trade.” You'll find them all in the new book, 
HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL by Manuel Komroff, author 
of a dozen novels, including bestseller Coronet. Here 
are some of its contents: 5 sources of story material. 
15 types of novels. 3 ways to bring in new charac- 
ters. How to choose names for characters. How to 
trap a reader. 7 ways to build excitement. How to 
“picturize” your plot. Getting first words on paper. 
Licking the Great Enemy: how to open a novel. 
Basic story patterns—‘ABC,” “hourglass,” “circle,” 
“figure 8,” “sawtooth.” How to start each day’s 
writing session. How many hours a day? What to do 
about “bad writing days.” Effective endings. Mss. 
preparation, submission; legal rights, libel, copyright. 
This down-to-earth book can pay for itself many 
times over. Find out for yourself—try it a week. 
Just clip and mail this ad with your name and ad- 
dress. Pay postman only $3.50 (plus postage, C.O.D. 
charges) when book arrives. Return book in 7 days 
for PROMPT REFUND if not delighted. (WE will 
pay postage if you send $3.50 now; same 7-day re- 
turn privilege.) SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers. 
Dept. N-6, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York éu, iv. 2. 








WATCH THE REPRINTS! 


Thar's Gold In Them Thar Oldies! 


What is it they have that drew fan letters 
when they were first published and now 
causes the editor to choose them for re- 
printing P 

Emotion ... Suspense ... Atmosphere! The 
very life-blood of a story, as any writer 
knows. But how were those three elements 
achieved? By proper Story Form, the physi- 
cal shape of the Story Graph! 

For fifteen years we have been teaching that 
Story Form. The very reprints appearing 
today are in our basic files, the research ma- 
terial upon which MASTER FORMULA 
was built. Their reprinting is vindication of 
our teaching. 

Are you using the technique that makes 
stories good after two, three decades? 


A post card will tell you how. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P. O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the Author's 
personal mailing list. 










If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 
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of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
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Write first if you prefer. 
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First Three Sales In Six Weeks 
Sir: 

Within the past six weeks I’ve sold my first 
three short manuscripts. I’ve had a good many 
rejection slips before and after these sales, but 
it’s wonderful to know that my writing seemed 
satisfactory to at least three editors. 

Veca IHSEN, 
28 W. Lith St., 
Erie, Pa. 


The Case For The Twist 
Sir: 

I’m glad that all editors don’t agree with your 
rebuke to short-short contest writers who used 
surprise or twist endings, which you prefer to 
call “trick.” My story, “The Pigeons,” didn’t 
win a prize, but you'll be able to read it again 
in a forthcoming issue of Esquire. 

I agree that a twist ending doesn’t make a 
story, that you need characterization, motiva- 
tion, etc. But in the short-short field, I defy 
you to show me stories published by the slicks 
today which do not depend heavily upon the 
twist ending—whether this twist is psychological 
and subtle or very broad. The nature and for- 
mat of the short-short has led readers to expect 
a surprise in the last line or paragraph. They 
feel cheated if they don’t get it. It is, in fact, 
the raison d’etre of the short-short story. 

This is no brief, by the way, for O. Henry 
or such outdated claptrap. But if you want to 
see the surprise ending in the hands of a real 
master, go back to De Maupassant, who had 
the advantage of using it as an art form several 
decades before O. Henry bastardized it. 

JuLes ARCHER, 
Pine Plains, 
New York. 


Asthmatically Yours 
Sir: 

I have just received your notice that I won 
20th prize in the W. D. short-short contest. 

Let us pretend that this is 1956 and that I 
have received red roses each year for five years. 
They were beautiful roses. Thank you for them. 

Still, I think it was a lousy trick to play on a 
man who has rose fever. 

Joun Paut Jones, 
317 South Olive Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


* The contest editor awarded Jones a duplicate 
prize.—Ed. 





* The by-line of Sidney Edelman, for some 
years an attorney for the General Counsel of 
the Social Security Administration, was inad- 
vertently omitted from the article, “Social Secur- 
ity for Writers,” June Writer’s Dicest. Mr. 
Edelman was the author of that article—Ed. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now. 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, published 
by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism .. . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Caiifornia 

















Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


T= Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
. and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and ar- 
ticle writing. You work in your own home. Every 
assignment you send is returned with detailed 
criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in bene, a vgn 
your questions, elping you ETE ¢ 
- e type of yer - v RANS: 
which you are naturally suit 

Before long you are writing The course ap- 





in your own home fiction 

stories, essays, short sketches, proved for vet- 
tever you are st suit 

to do. Send for FREE CATA. | ¢rans’ training 


lay. Canadians may 
make pe in 


ds. 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 88-C, 50 Rothe 
feller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 














THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 88-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation to: 


PL, caicoaswidcsmvanedantrsnaade dees 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman “* — 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bil 
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We'd like to sll them your material! 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. . . Without glamour and apology this is a fine inside story on what clicks with the magazines. . 
It i is the right book about writing for the write-folks, told at the right time, from the right source, in 
the right way .. . a necessity for the beginner, good advice for the on- -the- -way-up writer... . Mark 
it up and keep it constantly for reference, as it will be the best advisory editor you can have.” 

—Magazine Industry 

Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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You don’t have to write formula Westerns. The real thing 
comes hard, but it sells — and the secret is in this article. 


How about 
Westerns 


By Edmund Collier 


THIS ARTICLE Is dedicated to writers who, 
like myself, have achieved meagre success, 
but have never lost faith in their ability 
to pull the load over the hump. Although 
it deals specifically with Westerns, which 
are my specialty, it touches on the general 
problems of fiction production with which 
I have worked for 30 years. This is for the 
struggler and the straggler— not for the 
man with an infallible touch. 

Today many professional writers of West- 
ern stories are discouraged, and new men 
are shying off from the field. The market 
has been passing through one of its una- 
voidable periods of adjustment. When 
these occur the writer searches his soul for 
means of improving his work, while the 
editor goes on a furious hunt for new peo- 
ple who can supply him with better fiction. 
That is constructive, but the improvement 
cannot at any given moment be colossal. 

The causes of the present disruptions are 
both economic and artistic. Manufacturing 
costs are up. Display preferences have gone 
to pocket books. The amount of original 
fiction published in the pulp paper maga- 
zines has been radically reduced. There 
are fewer titles and once again reprints are 
rife. Comics and television have extended 
their inroads. Some writers have solved the 
writer’s first problem—where to go for the 





money he received from the Western pulps 
—by writing for the comic books, television 
and radio. These three fields, however, are 
outside the scope of this article. Except for 
a few experts, slick paper sales come too 
seldom and too unpredictably to be a de- 
pendable source of income. Paper covered 
originals, though they may bring $3000 or 
more in royalties with advances on ac- 
ceptance from $500 to $1000, are an 
extremely limited market. Moving picture 
sales are a will-o-the-wisp. 

Nevertheless, the popularity of Western 
stories is as great as ever, and the persistent 
and competent worker, by an intelligent 
cultivation of the existing outlets for both 
originals and reprints, can still make a de- 
cent living. He should transfer his major 
efforts from short stories to complete novels. 
The reason: a wider variety of potential 
sales. He has the opportunity of selling one 
production to either a hard cover or a pa- 
per original market, to a paper-covered 
book or multi-novel reprint magazine, to 
a regular pulp, to a slick paper magazine 


Edmund Collier—“‘age 51, few teeth, little 
hair’— sold his first story to Ranch Ro- 
mances in 1926. Since then he has written 
for Fiction House, Popular, Thrilling, Clay- 
ton, Ace Magazines, and edited for Double- 
day, Ace and Thrilling. 
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or to a newspaper syndicate. It is quite 
possible to hit four spots with one book. 
Charles N. Heckleman, editor of Popular 
Library, did it with Deputy Marshal. He 
sold the 60,000-word novel as a pulp serial, 
as a hard-cover book, as a paper-cover 
book, and as a movie. Heckleman also sold 
English, Danish, Belgian, and French rights 
on the book. With rates of over a cent- 
and-a-half a word exceptional and a penny 
a word usual pay, with markets halved, 
Western short stuff falls into the category 
of a sideline. 

















A Good Bet for the Long Pull 


At times in the last 30 years, I have 
heard writers speculate as to whether the 
demand for Westerns would last. It has 
lasted for 100 years, and at present there 
is no sign of a serious loss of popular in- 
terest. I know of no other specialized field 
that has for so long offered such a steady 
source of income. From the nickel thrillers 
to the pulps, from Parkman’s The Oregon 
Trail to A. P. Guthrie Jr.’s The Way West, 
people on all levels of appreciation have 
found something in the Western epic that 
twangs a vital cord in them. Westerns are 
read, to hazard a rough guess, by about 
10,000,000 people a month. 

Many reasons can be found for the 
popularity of Westerns. In the first place, 
the theme is expansive. The daily life of 
the individual is highly restricted. He must 
fit himself into a niche not of his own 
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choosing in order to earn a living, and 
abide by all the social inhibitions and ta- 
boos that have been locked into our cul- 
ture; this fact may depress him to the point 
of desperation. The great pioneer move- 
ment into the far West, on the other hand, 
made for a time of high hopes and wide 
horizons, a time when the individual was 
supreme, physical action was the way of 
life, and a man could run his own affairs. 


There was a place for everyone, for the 
ambitious man eager to build up a fortune 
or make a name for himself, as well as for 
the man who had an insistent itch that 
drove him to find out what lay beyond the 
beyond. There was a place for the prac- 
tical man as well as for the mystic who 
wanted to lose himself in one of nature’s 
greatest shows. The inevitable national, 
racial and class intermixture was in some 
ways as close an approach to democracy as 
we have seen. 


Few people realize the scope and sweep 
of the movement that grew slowly through 
the days of early exploration and coloniza- 
tion until it finally exploded in an outburst 
of eager humanity headed West and North. 
The gold discoveries in California and 
Colorado provided a sudden stimulation 
that set off the stream both by land and 
sea from East to West, and this stream in 
turn started the flow of cattle north from 
Texas to supply the immigrants. 


Temporarily the Civil War dammed up 
both streams. But when the war ended the 
flood burst forth again with all the power 
of pent-up energy released. A land of in- 
credible wealth lay bare and virgin for a 
lusty horde made restless and ravenous by 
the shortages, restrictions and uprootings 
of war. The beef moved North. The rail- 
roads pushed West. Gold and silver, grass, 
grain, and timber held fortunes for no 
other fee than work. The cattlemen with 
their Mexican vaqueros and tough Texan 
cowhands met the farmers, traders, preach- 
ers, railroad men and law-evaders from the 
East. An infiltration of Europeans salted 
the mass, The United States Cavalry was 
there in force. The Indians, both friendly 
and hostile, added a touch of the primitive. 
The result was probably the most exciting 
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drama that the world has ever known. 

The inexhaustible fictional possibilities of 
this situation are evident. And they are 
practically “contemporary history.” Custer 
made his last stand only 75 years ago. 
There was a shooting war between cowmen 
and homesteaders in 1891. The last Indian 
action was climaxed by the Battle of 
Wounded Knee on Christmas Day, 1890. 
The cattle trails were open until 1896. 


Cloak and Dagger vs. Regional Stories 
There is nothing more difficult for a 
writer to find out than what editors expect 
from him—or even what one editor ex- 
pects. Through the years I have become 
aware of contradictory factors about which 
there seems to be little agreement or clari- 
fication. These conflicts drive many writers 
into states that range anywhere from mild 
puzzlement to paralyzing frustration. A 
major source of confusion is the division 
between those editors who go in for the 
melodramatic cloak-and-dagger Western, 
whose most famous practitioner was Max 
Brand, and those who prefer the more real- 
istic story. 





When I became a Western editor, I had 
come directly from 10 years’ association 
with outdoor men. I had served in the 
regular cavalry on the Arizona border and 
in the Hawaiian Islands. I had worked on 
cow ranches in California and Montana 
and in redwood and yellow pine camps in 
the high Sierras, driven mules on a logging 
railroad construction job, followed a tractor 
on a 20,000-acre wheat ranch in Oregon. 


All this I loved. I knew the men who 
followed that kind of life. I knew their 
manner of speech and their ways of think- 
ing and feeling. I thought that my experi- 
ence would be an advantage to me as a 
writer and editor of magazines supposedly 
about such people. In spite of many dis- 
illusionments, I still hold to that belief. 

My favorite Western writers have always 
been men like Eugene Manlove Rhodes, 
Stewart Edward White, Walt Coburn, W. 
C. Tuttle, Bennett Foster, Conrad Richter 
and A. P. Guthrie, to mention a few, whose 
success, no matter how varied their talents, 
has been due basically to their genuine love 
for the Western pioneer epic, for Western 


































































character, and for the free, rugged life in 
the plains, mountains, and deserts of the 
“new, young land.” Such writers are not 
only exceptionally talented, but culturally 
aware of their subject matter. It is the 
Western theme they have brought to the 
fore through their interpretation that gives 
depth to their fiction. I feel that such gen- 
uine understanding insures a writer of far 
more enduring success than does preoccu- 
pation with murder, sadism and revenge. 
But the bulk of professional pulpateers 
stress melodramatic stories of gunmen— 
hard-hitting, quick-shooting devils with 
charmed lives, impossibly able horses, 
nerves of steel, and impeccable morality. 

There can be good stories in both genres. 
If a man wants to write melodrama there 
is a place for it. It is admittedly easier be- 
cause it takes less thought. In the realistic 
stories, most failures stem from a lack of 
conviction in the work rather than from 
any fault of the type. Some authors find it 
profitable to combine the two types by giv- 
ing realistic setting and character a shot of 
melodrama in plot and action. 


The Formula Story 


What is the Western formula? It is 
simply gun-shooting melodrama _ which 
shows no awareness of what the “new, 
young land” meant for the pioneer settlers. 
I didn’t have to look far in the three West- 
ern magazines I have here to find the fol- 
lowing example. 

Two of Texas Ranger Dale Conrad’s 
friends are killed by the Mexican terrorist, 
Llamo de Sola—Flame of the Sun. When 
Dale brings the bodies in, Ranger Lep 
Kanzy asks Dale how he happened to come 
through alive, exposes him as an ex-outlaw, 
the Rattlesnake Kid, and accuses him of 
being the inside man who has been leaking 
information to the Flame. Dale gets away, 
leaving “forever” Ranger Captain Brian’s 
daughter, with whom he is in love. 

Dale, who was driven into outlawry 
when taking vengeance on 10 men who 
killed his father, has killed nine of the men. 
One remains. The young Ranger dons his 
old rattlesnake-skin vest, crosses the Border, 
and is captured by the enemy. Ranger Lep 
Kanzy is present. He turns out to be the 
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tenth murderer, the traitor in the Ranger 
force, and Dale’s rival for Claire Brian. 

After a miraculous escape, Dale saves 
Captain Brian from Kanzy, kills Kanzy, 
and falls wounded in Claire’s arms. 

Nuff said! 

Writers frequently say that editors hound 
them to get away from such formula West- 
erns, to produce fresh original work—but 
that as soon as they follow the suggestion, 
they receive nothing but rejections until 
they return to the old stereotypes. 

This sad circle is the result of the writer’s 
failure to understand the essential differ- 
ence between formula Western and au- 
thentic Western. This difference is not only 
a matter of realized characters with genuine 
motivations, but of characters who are an 
integral part of the whole Western move- 
ment. That movement was caused not only 
by abundant free land with undeveloped 
resources, but by the productive power of a 
free people’s longings. The writer who is 
aware of this fertile combination is apt to 
avoid formula. 


The Non-Formula Story 


A formula story is written for one of three 
reasons—because it is the writer’s concep- 
tion of what an editor demands, because 
the writer’s own deficiencies make it hard 
for him to do original work and he falls 
back on what he has sold in the past, or 
because he is so fixed in a limited cultural 
pattern that nothing outside it ever occurs 
to him. The formula writer writes what he 
thinks is wanted; the creative man writes 
from his own insides. 

You see this difference in any field of 
work, not just in Westerns. The author of 
From Here to Eternity wrote about “a good 
soldier,’ a 30-year man, a G.I. motivated 
by his own background and by implacable 
and enormous forces working on him. The 
result simply had to be non-formula. In the 
same way, the non-formula Western story 
results from an individual character with 
personal problems who is worked on by 
the forces involved in the settling of the 
West. These forces may be with him or 
against him, but if they are absent, the 
story cannot be realistic. No editor ever 

(Continued on page 85) 
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ROBABLY ALMOST everyone who makes 

his bread as a storyteller has at some 
time asked himself how it happened that he 
did not become an actor or a banker or 
a shoe salesman but became instead an 
author. 

The more rational-minded, or at least 
those with a better memory, perhaps can 
easily recall some yourthful and zestful in- 
cident that actually determined such a 
turning point in their lives. I am not so 
fortunate. I am one who even now often 
wonders what happened twenty-five or 
thirty years ago that so decisively guided, 
induced, or pushed me into the way I have 
taken. 

I can be sure that writing short stories 
and novels was not something I could do 
effortlessly and gracefully. I moved about 
awkwardly at the task and felt ill at ease 
when confronted by the result. The phys- 
ical act of writing fiction went against the 
grain. It meant sitting cramped and ill 
humored all day or all night at a desk and 
typewriter when I wanted to be up and 
going somewhere to see something I was 
convinced was more interesting than what 
I was doing. It meant trying to create life- 
like people and meaningful events within 
the narrow confines of the small world I 
knew. It meant striving to put into words 
on paper the elusive feeling and spirit of 
life—an endless reaching for precise mean- 
ings and shades of meanings—and more 
often than not I had difficulty when it 
came to spelling correctly the name of a 
common household pet. 

And certainly I did not have writing 
thrust upon me. No teacher ever suggested 
that I look to authorship as a career. No 
journeying editor or publisher, prepared to 
smile upon a fair-haired boy, stopped by. 
My mother hoped I would seek a tradi- 
tional profession, and urged me to prepare 
myself for the study of law or medicine; 
my father, although I do not remember his 
ever mentioning it, probably would not 
have been disappointed if I had entered 
the ministry. 

As well as I can recollect, now that I am 
in my middle forties, I had no desire, no 
urge, no inclination to be a writer when 
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I was growing up between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen. But evidently some- 
thing did happen, about the time I was 
fifteen or sixteen or seventeen, and when 
I got to be twenty-one or twenty-two, I 
realized I wanted to write more than do 
anything else in the world. Not long after- 
ward I confidently made up my mind to 
make my way as an author, with no side- 
lines attached, to the end of life. The first 
goal I set out to reach was that of becom- 
ing a published fiction writer within ten 
years’ time. It was an easy vow to make, 
and I soon learned that wishful thinking 
was not enough. I was able to acquire the 
necessary determination and stubbornness 
of mind, but the ability remained elusive 
for a long time. 

I think one of the important lessons I 
learned during those early years was that 
life itself was to be my most consistently 
rewarding teacher. Call it experience, if 
you will; but whatever it is called, I have 
been seeking it ever since. 


I ENTERED the University of Virginia in 
September, 1922. Within a short time I 
had a job, the hours being from six p. m. to 
midnight, six nights a week, working as 
clerk-cashier-janitor in a pool hall near the 
campus. The salary of six dollars a week 
which I received, together with the money 
supplied by my parents, enabled me to pay 
for my room, board, textbooks, and cloth- 
ing. 

The subjects that interested me most at 
Virginia were English and sociology. After 
field trips to state hospitals and county old- 
age homes and similar institutions, I began 
writing about what I had seen. At first I 
wrote strictly factual reports, much like the 
newspaper correspondence I had done, but 
gradually I began using the same material 
as the inspiration for sketches and brief 
stories. Soon I was more interested in writ- 
ing my impressions than I was in com- 
posing theme papers on such English course 
assignments as “What Wordsworth Means 
To Me” and “Humanity As Exemplified 
By The Lake Poets.” 
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Writing became such an absorbing in- 
terest that I began experimenting with 
many forms of it. I began submitting jokes, 
mostly of the he-and-she-variety, to The 
Virginia Reel, the university humor maga- 
zine. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., who was 
on the editorial board of the magazine, 
spent considerable time arguing about what 
constituted college humor. Probably be- 
cause Arthur Hawkins was drawing for 
The Virginia Reel, he maintained that 
comic drawings should take up more than 
half the space in the Reel. Ed was on the 
editorial board and I was not, and the 
publication continued to appear with near- 
ly twice as much space devoted to art work 
as went to literary content. The jokes that 
I could not get into the Reel were sub- 
mitted to, and some were published in, 
humorous magazines with national circula- 
tion. The pay I received was usually a 
dollar for each joke published. 

Several students at the university were 
writing books, but I hesitated to make the 
attempt. Charles Wertenbaker wrote a 
novel, and James Aswell wrote a book of 
poems. Gordon Lewis, who owned a book- 
shop near the campus, encouraged me by 
saying he would publish any book I wrote 
if, in his opinion, it had extraordinary merit 
and promising sales prospects. 

In my desire to learn to write fiction, 
and to get it published by Gordon Lewis 
or by anyone else, I frequently changed 
courses and even dropped out of the uni- 
versity for long intervals while searching 
for the way to write. I knew how I wanted 
to write and what I wanted to write about. 
I wanted to write about the people I knew 
as they really lived, moved, and talked. 
During the four years that I was an in- 
and-out student at Virginia, only two years 
of which were actually spent in residence, 
I worked a milk delivery route for a while 
in Washington, D. C., spent several months 
working behind the counter in an orange 
drink stand in Philadelphia, and was for 
four months a stock clerk in charge of 
crockery and glassware in the basement of 
a variety store in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Finally, in the spring of 1925, I felt that 
I could wait no longer to start doing in 


earnest whatever I was going to do in life. 
Twenty-one years old, and still two years 
short of graduation, I left Charlottesville 
and went to Georgia and applied for a job 
on The Atlanta Journal. I had no ambi- 
tion to make journalism my lifework, but 
newspaper work was writing, and that was 
what I wanted to learn to do. 

Hunter Bell, the Journal city editor, was 
not enthusiastic about employing anybody 
fresh from college, but he agreed to take 
me on as a cub reporter, on a trial basis, 
at a salary of twenty dollars a week. 

I thanked Hunter gratefully for giving 
me a job and told him that I would be 
back in three or four days to go to work. 
I was halfway across the city room when 
he recovered enough to yell at me. 

“Hey! Come back here!” he shouted. 
“What’s this about coming to work three 
or four days from now?” 

I told him I wanted to go back to Char- 
lottesville to pack up my things and bring 
them to Atlanta. 

“What things?” he asked interestedly. 

“Well, I’ve got some books, and a few 
other—” 

“Books! If I’d known you think more of 
some bologna-stuffed books than you do 
about a newspaper job, I’d never have 
hired you. I think I’ll take that job back, 
anyway. I want a reporter—not a book- 
worm!” 

“All right, Mr. Bell,” I said meekly, 
“T’ll stay and go to work right away.” 

“Yeh. That’s more like it, Caldwell. Now 
find yourself a typewriter and call up all 
the undertakers in town and get some 
obits.” 


‘Teen was much to learn, and unlearn 
as well, about the writing of a simple 
news story. First of all I had to put aside 
the wordy way of writing I had got into 
while working as a string correspondent 
several years before, and then I had to 
acquire the skill to write what Hunter Bell 
considered a readable news item. 

The city editor would begin his copy 
reading by whisking a soft-lead pencil over 
a three- or four-hundred-word story about 
a fire or a holdup or an accident until 
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there were perhaps a dozen lines left, and 

then he would hand it back to me and say 
he could use it only if I rewrote the story 
in half as many lines. This was a realistic 
course of instruction in writing, completely 
different from anything I had learned in 
English courses anywhere, and from that 
time forward I was glad something had 
prompted me to go to work on a news- 
paper. 

Margaret Mitchell was a feature writer 
at that time on the staff of the Journal’s 
Sunday magazine and her desk was on an- 
other floor of the building. Hunter used 
various means to try to persuade Peggy to 
write special stories for him and, although 
he rarely succeeded, he refused to stop try- 
ing, because he considered Peggy to be the 
best writer of human-interest stories on the 
paper. Frank Daniel, a reporter, whose 
desk was next to mine, told me that Peggy 
was going to resign and leave newspaper 
work to write a novel she had planned for 
many years. Hunter refused to believe it 
until she did not come to work one morn- 
ing. All he would say then was that writ- 
ing books was a fly-by-night occupation 
and he hoped nobody else on the Journal 
would ever make the same mistake. 

Even if Peggy had not had a striking 
personality and an engaging way of talking 
besides being unusually attractive, I still 
would have been impressed by her. I ad- 
mired her for having enough confidence 
in herself to give up her job to write a 
book, and I wondered if I would ever be 
able to make a similar decision. I said 
nothing to Hunter about my ambition to 
write books, because I knew what his re- 
action would be, but nevertheless I was 
thinking about it more and more all the 
time. Anyway, Peggy Mitchell had re- 
signed and, after ten years of work, Gone 
With The Wind was published in 1936. 

It was during this time, the fall and 
winter of 1925-26, that I had the oppor- 
tunity to observe, though not exactly at 
close hand, the day-to-day progress of an 
author actively engaged in the profession 
of fiction writing. I had been deeply im- 
pressed by a book, The Short Story’s Muta- 
tions, that Frances Newman had edited 
the year before, and now almost every day 
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Frank Daniel, who was a close friend of 
hers, brought to the Journal city room, 
over a period of several months, a type- 
script page of the novel Frances was work- 
ing on. Each page was a complete day’s 
work on The Hard-Boiled Virgin. The 
finished page, so neatly typed and without 
corrections, always looked as if it had been 
written with ease and without laborious re- 
vision, but Frank assured me that it was 
the final result of a full day’s rewriting. 

I would go home in the evening and 
write short stories and mail them to maga- 
zine editors in New York. The stories, no 
matter how many times I rewrote them, 
were always returned, usually without com- 
ment, with unfailing promptness. I re- 
ceived so many rejection slips, and such an 
interesting variety, that I began making a 
collection of them, keeping them pasted 
neatly in a stamp collector’s album. The 
only consolation I ever got out of them 
for many years was in visualizing how big 
a bonfire I could make with them when 
I had my first short story accepted and 
published in a magazine. 


Blesues the end of 1925 I wrote to a 
number of newspapers in Alabama 
Georgia, and the Carolinas saying I would 
like to write reviews for their book sections. 
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Only one reply was received. This was a 
prompt, enthusiastic letter from Cora Har- 
ris, the editor of the Sunday book page of 
The Charlotte Observer. 


Cora said she had been looking for some- 
body to help her with reviews for a long 
time, that she would be delighted to send 
me some books for review, and, in fact, 
was mailing half a dozen that same day. 
She expressed regret that she would not be 
able to offer payment for the reviews, but 
added, however, that I could keep the 
books. 

I was having trouble holding on to 
enough of my salary to pay the rent, among 
other things, and I had hoped to be able 
to earn a few dollars a week in addition to 
my salary of twenty dollars. Frank Daniel 
told me that I would probably be able to 
sell any of the review copies I did not wish 
to keep, and I agreed to contribute reviews 
to the Observer. Within a short time I was 
writing notices of a dozen or more books 
a week, and I found that the more reviews 
I wrote, and the quicker I mailed them to 
Charlotte, the more books I received. I 
sold a few of the mystery stories and some 
of the esoteric novels at a second-hand 
bookshop on Forsyth Street, usually for a 
quarter each, but kept the greater portion 
of them. At the end of three or four months 
I had several hundred volumes of novels, 
poetry, biography, anthologies, and how-to 
books on practically all conceivable subjects. 

It was pleasing to receive, early in 1926, 
a letter from Cora Harris, informing me 
that the reviews I was writing were now 
appearing each Sunday in The Houston 
Post, in addition to The Charlotte Ob- 
server, and saying that I could look for- 
ward to receiving even more books for re- 
view in the future. I felt sure now that 
the reviews were being syndicated that I 
would begin receiving some payment any 
day. Soon books began arriving from Char- 
lotte by the score several times a week. My 
room was stacked to the ceiling with them. 
Still looking forward hopefully to the day 
when I would receive at least token pay- 
ment for my reviews, I read more rapidly 
than ever or looked more closely at the 
jacket of the book, and wrote briefer no- 
tices. But still no payment came. 


Writing as many reviews as I was doing, 
an additional two or three was no strain, 
and I began contributing to the Journal’s 
Sunday book-review page. I was paid two 
dollars each for the reviews printed in the 
Journal. 

After six months on the Journal I was 
given a five-dollar-a-week raise in salary 
by Hunter Bell and initiated into the local 
brotherhood of reporters. The salary now 
amounted to twenty-five dollars weekly. 


| THE midyear of 1926 I decided my next 
step should be to give up my job and 
leave Atlanta. I had worked on _ the 
Journal for a year, I had written perhaps 
forty or fifty short stories, not one of which 
had been published, and I had about two 
thousand volumes of fiction and non-fiction 
I had been given in lieu of pay for review- 
ing. Besides, I had finally saved almost 
two hundred dollars. 

Of more importance to me, however, 
was the fact that during those past twelve 
months I had been coming to the realiza- 
tion that 1 wanted to be above all else a 
professional author. And as I saw it, there 
was only one authentic kind of writer— 
a writer who could see his stories in print. 
I have no recollection of the period when 
this decision became so firmly embedded 
in my consciousness that it grew to be a 
part of me, but I never for a moment after- 
ward doubted its ability, or its willingness, 
to sustain me. 

All wisdom and human experience aside, 
I was going to quit my job and devote full 
and exclusive time to the writing of short 
stories and novels. I promised myself that 
any occupation, other than writing, that I 
engaged in would be temporary and solely 
for the purpose of staying alive, keeping a 
roof over my head, and being adequately 
clothed. I put aside the next five years in 
which to accomplish my ambition, with the 
reservation that I would take an additional 
five years, if necessary. I had no idea how 
I would support myself and fulfill personal 
obligations until I could learn to write fic- 
tion that editors would pay for, but that 
did not seem important at the time. I was 
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confident that I would find a way when 
the need came. 

After coming to the decision, and after 
making up my mind not to let anyone talk 
me into changing it, I then set out to 
choose some place in which to live. Except 
for several months spent in Pennsylvania, 
I had lived all my life in the South, and I 
wanted to be where I would find a new 
and different perspective. I intended to 
write about Southern life as I knew it and 
it seemed to me that I could best view it 
from a distance. Going abroad did not 
appeal to me; I wanted to live somewhere 
in the United States. In addition to the 
promise of inexpensive living costs, the 
State of Maine seemed to be a faraway 
place on the map. I decided to go Down 
East. 

I began packing my books in wooden 
boxes for shipment by freight. I did not 
know what I was going to do with nearly 
two thousand review copies, especially since 
I had already read the ones that interested 
me, but they represented my only material 
possessions and were too valuable to give 
away or sell cheaply. 

Frank Daniel, even if he had misgivings, 
gave no indication that he thought I was 
taking a misguided and foolhardy step. He 
even went so far as to say that if he 
thought he had the ability to write fiction 
successfully, he hoped he would have the 
courage to do what I was about to under- 
take. He had already made up his mind to 
continue his newspaper career. 

On the other hand, Hunter Bell tried to 
forewarn me of what I could expect if I 
insisted upon going recklessly ahead. He 
described a miserable future for those un- 
fortunates in life who expected to live, eat, 
and walk the earth without the security of 
a job. After I had given two weeks’ notice, 
Hunter still tried to get me to change my 
mind. He gave me several assignments 
seemingly calculated to show me what I 
would miss if I left the paper. 

“See there, Erskine?” he said earnestly. 
“You’re too smart to want to take a chance 
writing books. Everybody knows it’s a fly- 
by-night thing. Broke most of the time, and 
friends afraid to trust you for a few dollars 
until pay day. Even the loan-sharks are 
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scared of it. If you stay here on the Journal, 
you know I'll give you a chit to the cashier 
for an advance against a week’s salary any- 
time you need it.” He stopped talking for 
a moment and watched me closely. “Now, 
do you still want to throw it all away?” 

I told him I did. 

He puffed on his cigar for a while, at the 
same time rolling it over and over in his 
mouth with his fingers. He continued to 
look directly at me, his expression un- 
changed. 

“Yeh?” he said after several moments. 
“Well, so long, Erskine. Hope you don’t 
have it too hard from now on, but you can 
always count on me to feel sorry for you.” 


Hunter then got up and walked away. 


At the end of the week I left Atlanta for 
the State of Maine. 


(After a summer and winter in Maine, 
Caldwell decided to head South again.) 


| | Sry wanderlust, and an un- 
conquerable urge to go somewhere had 
always kept me from being content for long 
at a time. When we were living in Pros- 
perity, South Carolina, and I was six, I left 
home for the first time, running away to 
spend a day and part of a night in a livery 
stable before my parents could find me. 
When I was nine and selling afternoon 
papers in Staunton, Virginia, I got on a 
Chesapeake & Ohio passenger train with 
an armful of papers one night instead of 
going home; the train was stopped and I 
was told by the conductor never to ride on 
it again to Cincinnati in order to sell my 
papers. As I grew older, and I was now 
twenty-four years old, it became more diffi- 
cult for me to stay in one place long at a 
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time. Often I would find myself wondering 
what people might be doing at that moment 
elsewhere in America, in hundreds of vil- 
lages and small towns across the country, 
in such cities as Denver, Grand Rapids, 
Spokane, Toledo, Shreveport, Des Moines, 
and I would want to leave right away to 
find out. 


The fact that we had exhausted our 
supply of potatoes and firewood was to me 
not a misfortune; I now had good reason 
to go somewhere and the five-year-old 
second-hand Ford which I had bought with 
my savings in Atlanta had always been 
capable of one more trip. One of the 
reasons I so quickly gave up my job on the 
Journal, I suppose, was because I had to 
have freedom to travel whenever I could 
make the opportunity. And the occupation 
of writing, it seemed to me, was not one 
that required a settled existence. 


I first went to Charlottesville and then 
to Augusta. For several weeks I lived in a 
one-room cabin in the piney woods near 
Morgana, Edgefield County, South Caro- 
lina, eating a can of pork-and-beans three 
times a day and writing for sixteen or eigh- 
teen hours at a time. After a while I went 
to Baltimore and lived on lentils and wrote 
short stories in a room on Charles Street. 
When money gave out, it was spring. I 
returned to Maine. 


This time, early in June, endlessly fight- 


ing black flies in the woodlot, I began 


cutting rock maple, sawing it into heater 
chunks, and seasoning it in the sun and 
wind. I would cut wood during the day 
and hoe potatoes in the long purple twi- 
light, and, when night came, I would sit 
down and work on a short story. At that 
time of the year, in that latitude, it was 


broad daylight at three o’clock in the mor- 
ning when I went to sleep for a few hours. 
Time seemed to go so swiftly and there was 
so much to do that some nights I would 
stop the clock or turn the hour hand back- 
ward while I was at the typewriter. 

I had written dozens of short stories 
during the past twelve months, in Mount 
Vernon, Augusta, Morgana, Baltimore, and 
I had the feeling that they were getting 
better, or at least more readable, all the 
time. For one thing, I was beginning to be 
able to form and shape imaginary incidents 
and events into the kind of story that 
produced the effect I wanted it to have on 
me as a reader. I tried to write with only 
myself in mind as the reader, just as if no 
one else would ever read it, believing that a 
writer himself must be pleased with a story 
before others could be. I had no faith in my 
ability to analyze fiction as a critic, and I 
would have been mistrustful of my own 
findings, but instead I looked for intensity 
of feeling in a story, weighing its emotional 
effect on some inner balance. If a story I 
had written appealed strongly to me, re- 
gardless of lack of conformity to the style 
of traditional fiction, I was amply satisfied 
with the result. The time would come, I 
hoped, when others too, not excluding edi- 
tors, would accept it as being the only 
possible way that that particular story could 
have been written, either by me or by any- 
one else, to produce the sensation it gave. 

Equally important to me was my belief 
that the contents of a story was of greater 
importance, for enduring effectiveness in 
fiction, than the style in which it was writ- 
ten. Content was the basic material of fic- 
tion—the things in life that one told about, 
the thought and aspiration of men and 
women everywhere, the true-to-nature qual- 
ity of fictitious characters who never once 
lived on earth but who gave the reader the 
illusion of being real people. 

I was not writing about real people, then, 
but about the acts and desires of imaginary 
ones who, in a successful story or novel, 
were so convincingly depicted that they 
should seem more like actual persons than 
living people would be. Naturally, all fic- 
tional personages are to some extent created 
from the recollection or observation of liv- 
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ing people by the author, for otherwise 
people in novels and short stories would 
have slight resemblance to human beings. 
In my way of writing, I strove to take di- 
rectly from life those qualities and attri- 
butes in men and women that would, under 
the circumstances I was about to invent, 
produce in a telling way the ideal characters 
for the story I wanted to create. Rarely, if 
ever, was any such fictional character not 
a composite one. 

It was during this period, the year 1927, 
that I began getting with some frequency 
short notes from editors instead of printed 
rejection slips. Even though no magazine 
actually accepted and published a story, at 
least now and then an editor would reject 
my work with comment. 

There was always something, however, 
that prevented the story from being pub- 
lished; it was too long, too brief, too infor- 
mally written, too grotesque for readers of 
the particular publication, too realistic in 
presentation for the tastes of the editorial 
board. It was surprising how many reasons, 
logical and far-fetched, could be found for 
not accepting a story. 

In addition to these terse editorial rejec- 
tions, I sometimes received advice. I was 
not adverse to advice in principle, as long 
as it conformed in the main to what I was 
going ahead and do anyway, but it always 
seemed to me that the advice I received 
was surely intended for somebody else and 
had been directed to me in error. 

One editor’s advice was to make a careful 
study of the type of fiction that was pub- 
lished in his magazine and try to write as 
nearly like it as I could. Another said there 
was a good future in writing articles on 
assignment for certain trade publications 
on such subjects as home decoration, floor 
coverings, and furniture styling. One editor 
went to the trouble to write a fairly lengthy 
letter advising me to give up trying to write 
short stories, saying that in his opinion I 
would never be able to make a go of it and 
that the heartache of doggedly persisting 
would make my ultimate failure more diffi- 
cult to bear. 

All this was interesting correspondence 
and it gave me something to look forward 
to receiving in the mail, but it was neither 
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rewarding nor promising. In order to keep 
several dozen short stories continuously 
making the rounds of editorial offices, a 
quantity of postage was necessary. There 
were certain semi-necessities of life, too, 
such as sugar and salt and shoes, which I 
felt I did not wish my family to do without. 
When money was needed the only thing to 
do was to pack two suitcases with copies 
of books I had received for review, take 
a bus to Boston, and visit second-hand 
bookshops. I may not have originated the 
twenty-five cent book business in America, 
but I believe I helped it get off to a good 
start in Boston. 


|; the early part of 1929, a little 
more than six years after I first began 
trying to write fiction at the University of 
Virginia, I received the first letter of its 
kind I had ever found in the mail. 

The letter was from Alfred Kreymborg 
and it said that he and the other two 
editors of The New American Caravan, 
Lewis Mumford and Paul Rosenfield, were 
accepting for publication in October a short 
story I had submitted. The title was Mid- 
summer Passion and it was a story with a 
Maine setting about a brief but violent 
incident having to do with a farmer who 
was passing a neighbor’s house one summer 
afternoon. Midsummer Passion had been 
written the year before in Mount Vernon 
and it had been submitted to ten or twelve 
experimental magazines within the past 
twelve months. I did not discover until 
much later in the year that one of these 
little magazines, transition, edited and is- 
sued in France, had retained a copy and 
published the same story, and, without my 
knowledge, had changed the title of the 
story to July. 

The New American Caravan was an an- 
thology that appeared once a year and it 
was not a magazine. The amount to be 
paid for the story was less than twenty-five 
dollars, but to me that was of little matter; 
what was of prime importance was the fact 
that somebody somewhere had at last ac- 
cepted one of the short stories I had written. 
The accumulated disappointment of many 
years was suddenly and completely erased 
from memory. 
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As the result of the good news from Al- 
fred Kreymborg, I began submitting stories 
to magazines in batches of six and seven at 
a time. Within six months, stories were 
accepted for publication in transition, Blues, 
The Hound and Horn, Nativity, and 
Pagany. Even though technically I had 
achieved an aim, none of these publications 
qualified as a widely-read, commercial-type 
magazine and I still had far to go. All of 
these were so-called little magazines without 
general circulation, and payment, if any, 
was even smaller than that offered by The 
New American Caravan. The total amount 
I received that year for these first six pub- 
lished short stories, as I recollect, was less 
than a hundred dollars. I would gladly 
have let them be published for nothing at 
all, because such experimental magazines 
constituted the only workshop I had access 
to. My foremost aim in life, still, was to 
become an accomplished writer; if I could 
approach that, I felt confident that any 
rewards coming to me would take care of 
themselves. 

When I recovered to some extent from 
the excitement brought on by the letter 
from Alfred Kreymborg, I filled a suitcase 
with as many manuscripts as I could carry 
and took a bus to New York. I had twelve 
dollars, a round-trip bus ticket, and a copy 
of the first edition of Sister Carrie, by Theo- 
dore Dreiser, when I left Portland. I had 
hopefully saved the book, for which I 
had paid thirty-five cents in a second-hand 
bookshop in Atlanta and which was said to 
have a value several times its original pub- 
lished price, for just such an occasion, and 
I planned to sell it to help pay my expenses 
to New York. 

With the affluence of an about-to-be- 
published author, I registered at the Man- 
ger Hotel (later the Taft) on Seventh 
Avenue at Fifty-first Street. The daily rate 
for my type of accommodation was two 
dollars, and I had enough money to stay 
four nights, even if I did not sell Sister 
Carrie, provided I limited the cost of meals 
and cigarettes to a dollar a day. 

After the first full day in New York I 
had spent more than a dollar for food alone, 
and so I took the book to a dealer in first 
editions on East Fifty-ninth Street. The 





dealer inspected the copy and immediately 
declared that it had value, but just how 
much he was not ready to say. He sug- 
gested that I leave the book with him until 
the next day, and that in the meantime he 
would show it to a customer who lived on 
Long Island. I left it with the understand- 
ing that I was to come back the following 
morning to receive the current price. 

My suitcase contained a little of every- 
thing in literary categories. I had several 
novelettes, portions of unfinished novels, 
poetry, jokes, essays and dozens of short 
stories. I had no plan of disposing of these 
wares, but I hoped in some way to get them 
published. However, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get into editorial offices, 
I realized that it was more difficult to secure 
the attention of an editor in person than 
it was by mail. 

I was not familiar with the character- 
istic functions of literary representatives, or 
authors’ agents, but it seemed to me then 
that it would be wise to make the acquain- 
tance of one. Selecting an agent at random 
from the telephone book, I made an ap- 
pointment to see him in his office. When 
I got there with my suitcase of manuscripts, 
the agent, whose name I have forgotten, 
took a long hard look at the contents and 
told me that I would have to leave every- 
thing for him to read at a later date. The 
later date was so indefinite that I decided 
that it was not something I wished to do. 
As I was leaving the office, the agent again 
asked me what my name was. When I told 
him, he remarked that there was at least 
one matter we would not have to worry 
about; he assured me that I had as good 
a name as any for literary purposes and it 
would not be necessary to change it to some- 
thing else. 

The next morning I went to Fifty-ninth 
Street to keep the appointment with the 
dealer in first editions, optimistically hope- 
ful of receiving ten or twelve dollars for the 
book. As soon as I spoke to him, he dis- 
claimed any knowledge of me or of what 
I was talking about. Furthermore, the 
dealer said that he had never seen me be- 
fore in his life. I reminded him of the con- 
versation we had had the day before, I 
described the book I had left with him, and 
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I even remembered well enough the tie he 
had been wearing to describe that, too. He 
angrily claimed that I was trying to make 
trouble of some sort and threatened to call 
the police if I did not leave immediately. 
I had no way of proving my story, and 
there was nothing I could do but go. I 
remained slightly hungry the remainder of 
the time in New York. 

Alfred Kreymborg heard by some means 
that I had brought a suitcase full of un- 
published manuscripts to town and he sug- 
gested that I let a publisher read several 
of the longer stories or novelettes. I gave 
one of the novelettes to Erich Posselt, an 
energetic, dapper young man, who was the 
editor of a publishing concern called The 
Heron Press. 

It seemed to me, although I could have 
been wrong, that Eric had no office at all, 
but conducted his affairs in a taxicab. I 
met Erich by appointment several times, 
and on each occasion I recall meeting him 
at a specified time at a designated corner 
on Madison Avenue. He would drive up in 
a taxi, ask me to hop in, and we would ride 
slowly up and down Madison Avenue in 
the vicinity of Murray Hill for half an hour 
or longer while he talked and I listened. 
After two such meetings with Erich, I was 
psychologically prepared to accept his offer, 
on his terms, to publish the novelette I had 
given him to read. I was so excited by the 
prospect of having a book published that, 
if Erich had made the request, I probably 
would have signed over to him my rights 
to the whole suitcaseful of manuscripts. 

When the contract was signed for the 
novelette, it was then that Erich let it be 
known that he was going to publish the 
book under the title of The Bastard. It 
seemed to me to be an unusual title for a 
book of fiction, but I assumed that Erich 
knew the business of publishing far better 
than I. 

In October, shortly after the publication 
of The New American Caravan, the novel- 
ette appeared in a costly limited edition of 
eleven hundred numbered copies with full- 
page illustrations by Ty Mahon. A few 
weeks later in Portland I received word 
from a county official that, although he 
made no claim to being a literary critic, he 
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did know what he saw when he looked at 
pictures, and consequently considered it his 
duty to declare that the book should not be 
offered for sale in Portland. 


In THE foggy gray autumn at Cape Eliza- 
beth I received one morning a briefly 
worded letter from Maxwell Perkins, the 
editor-in-chief of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
in which he said that he had read one or 
two of my stories in small publications and 
that he would like me to let Scribner’s 
Magazine see some of the unpublished 
stories I might have on hand. This was the 
first time anyone had invited me to submit 
manuscripts for consideration and, since 
Scribner's Magazine could undoubtedly be 
classified as a commercial magazine of gen- 
eral circulation, to me it meant an even 
longer step forward than the actual print- 
ing of my work in The New American 
Caravan and the little magazines. 

The letter touched off a three-month 
orgy of writing, the intensity of which had 
never before been reached and which I 
never equaled afterward. 

To begin with, I sent Max Perkins a 
short story a day for a week. Each story 
was promptly declined by return mail, but 
I was in no mood to accept discouragement. 
After that, I settled down to a strictly en- 
forced routine of completing two short 
stories a week. 

As fast as Max Perkins rejected a story 
I sent it elsewhere. Most of these stories 
were accepted by This Quarter, Pagany, 
Hound and Horn, Clay, and other little 
magazines. By the end of February I 
thought I detected in Max’s letters of 
rejection a decided softening of attitude 
toward my work. Stories were being 
returned less promptly, which I took to 
mean that he was giving them more con- 
sideration, and besides he seemed to have 
exhausted his stock of reasons for rejection. 
It may have been that he had become 
fatigued by my dogged persistence, but, 
nevertheless, his letters were increasingly 
less formal and more friendly and encour- 
aging. 

Erich Posselt asked me to send him an- 
other novelette, and I promptly did so. By 
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the time it was published later in the year, 
Alex Hillman, who had been one of the 
principal owners of The Heron Press, had 
for some reason taken over Erich’s duties 
as editor. Alex formed a new publishing 
company and brought out the novelette, 
which was called Poor Fool, under the im- 
print of The Rariora Press and in a limited 
edition with illustrations by Alexander 
Couard. Alex had an office—located in a 
conventional building and not in a Madison 
Avenue taxicab—for the transaction of 
business; but, nevertheless, either because 
of the efficiency of his organization, or of 
the lack of it, a misunderstanding arose and 
I never received a copy of the book. 

But at that time I was too engrossed with 
other matters to worry about the business 
details connected with the publication of a 
novelette. During that period the main 
objective in life as far as I was concerned 
was to break down the editorial resistance 
of Scribner's Magazine. 

Week after week I wrote a new story and 
immediately mailed it to Max Perkins. 
Some of the stories had New England set- 
tings, others had Southern background. My 
mind seemed to find an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of things to write about; the difficulty 
was in finding time enough in which to 
write as much as I wanted to during such 
a relatively short period as twenty-four 
hours had come to be. For a while I 
stopped winding the only clock in the 
house, but as even the sight of it was dis- 
comforting, I finally came to the practice 
of keeping it stored out of sight. As fast as 
a story was returned, I sent it elsewhere 
until it was accepted. Postage became a 
greater item of expense than food and 
cigarettes. 

It was shortly before the March thaw 
when I received a letter from Max Perkins 
bringing word that my three-month cam- 
paign gave promise of ending in success. 
Max said that he had decided to accept 
one of my stories for publication in the 
magazine. One was to be taken, it was 
explained, but at that writing he had not 
made up his mind which one it would be. 

By looking at the chart I kept, which 
traced the travels of stories from one maga- 
zine to the next, I could see that Max was 





holding five stories from which to make 
the selection. My immediate fear was that 
he might change his mind—that the al- 
ready tottering economic structure of the 
nation might crumble—that anything could 
happen before he actually printed one of 
my stories in the magazine. I went to work 
at dusk that evening to supply him with 
enough material to enable him to make 
his choice without further delay. 

After two nights and a day I had com- 
pleted three new stories. These, together 
with three additional ones which I se- 
lected from the stack on my table, made 
a total of eleven stories for him to consider. 
And this time, instead of hurriedly getting 
the new stories into the mail, I thought it 
would be wiser to take them to New York 
in person. There was, I reasoned, the 
possibility of a train being wrecked, causing 
a serious delay in the delivery of the mail. 


Dunne the overnight bus trip from Port- 
land to New York, I was kept wide 
awake with forebodings of misfortune. By 
the time the bus had passed through Hart- 
ford, not long after midnight, confident 
aggressiveness had become a dubious asset, 
and I was questioning the wisdom of what 
I was doing. I had never seen Maxwell 
Perkins, my only contact with him having 
been through correspondence, and by day- 
break I was beginning to visualize him as a 
fearsome person who would angrily resent 
the intrusion and become prejudiced against 
my work. 
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Clutching the envelope of manuscripts, 
I spent the time walking up and down 
Fifth Avenue in front of the Scribner 
Building from about eight until shortly 
after ten o’clock in the morning. For two 
hours I tried to think of a reasonable ex- 
cuse to offer for presenting myself without 
invitation, but nothing would come to 
mind that sounded persuasive and effective. 
When ten o'clock passed, I crossed the 
street, feeling that what little remaining 
courage I had was rapidly vanishing, and 
took the elevator to the editorial offices. 

A pleasant young woman immediately 
asked me what I wanted. Uneasy in the 
surroundings and by then thoroughly un- 
nerved, I told her merely that I wished to 
leave an envelope of manuscripts for Max- 
well Perkins. She asked if I would like to 
see him, and I hastily said I did not. As 
I was turning to go, she asked if I would 
like to leave a message with the envelope. 
I spelled out my name and said that I was 
going to be at the Manger Hotel for the 
next two days. Then I hurriedly took the 
elevator down. 

When I got to the hotel, I went to my 
room and sat down to wait. Reason told 
me that it was foolish to be waiting, but 
nevertheless I could not admit to myself 
that the trip had been in vain, and I hoped 
that Max Perkins would phone me there 
instead of writing a note to me at Mount 
Vernon. I left the room only long enough 
to hurry down to the street and eat a sand- 
wich and buy several newspapers, and at 
nightfall I went to bed and lay tensely 
awake until past midnight trying to find 
the necessary courage to phone Max Per- 
kins if he should fail to call me before I 
left town. 

At six-thirty I was up the next morning. 
I had eaten breakfast, bought more news- 
papers, and was back in my room waiting 
again by eight o'clock. It was midmorning 
when the phone rang. The sound was 
startling at first, but it was so pleasing to 
hear that I let the phone ring twice before 
answering it; I was certain there was only 
one person in all of New York who would 
be calling me. 

As I remember it, the conversation was 
like this: 
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Perkins: Caldwell? Erskine Caldwell, 
from Mount Vernon, Maine? 

Caldwell: Yes. 

Perkins: Well, how are you, Caldwell? 


It’s Perkins. Max Perkins. Scribner. 
Caldwell: I’m all right, I guess. 
Perkins: I got your new manuscripts 

yesterday, the ones you left at the office. 

I wish you had asked for me when you 

were here. 

Caldwell: Well—you did? 

Perkins: By the way, I’ve read all your 
stories on hand now, including the new 
ones you brought yesterday, and I don’t 
think I need to see any more for a while. 

Caldwell: (Silence). 

Perkins: I think I wrote you some time 
ago that we want to publish one of your 
stories in Scribner's Magazine. 

Caldwell: I received the letter. You 
haven’t changed your mind, have you? I 
mean, about taking a story. 

Perkins: Changed my mind? No. Not 
at all. The fact is, we’re all in agreement 
here at the office about your things. I 
guess so much so that we’ve decided now 
to take two stories, instead of one, and 
run them both in the magazine at the 
same time. We'd like to schedule them for 
the June issue. One of them is called The 
Mating Of Marjorie and the other one is 
A Very Late Spring. They’re both good 
Northern New England stories. There’s 
something about them that appeals strong- 
ly to me. There’s a good feeling about 
them. It’s something I like to find in fic- 
tion. So many writers master form and 
technique, but get so little feeling into their 
work. I think that’s important. 

Caldwell: I’m sure glad you like them— 
both of them. 

Perkins: You’re going to keep on, aren't 
you? Writing, I mean. You'll keep it up, 
won’t you? We want to see some more of 
your work, later. 

Caldwell: I’m going to keep on writing 
—I’m not going to stop. 

Perkins: That’s good to hear. 

Caldwell: (Silence). 

Perkins: Now about these two stories. 
As I said, we want to buy them both. How 
much do you want for the two together? 
We always have to talk about money sooner 
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or later. There’s no way of getting around 
that, is there? 

Caldwell: Well, I don’t know exactly. 
I mean, about the money. I hadn’t thought 
much about it. 


Perkins: Would two-fifty be all right? 
For both of them. 
Caldwell: Two-fifty? I don’t know. I 


thought maybe I’d receive a little more 
than that. 

Perkins: You did? Well, what would you 
say to three-fifty then? That’s about as 
much as we can pay, for both of them. In 
these times magazine circulation is not 
climbing the way it was, and we have to 
watch our costs. I don’t think times will 
get any better soon, and maybe worse yet. 
Economic life isn’t very healthy now. 
That’s why we have to figure our costs 
closely at a time like this. 

Caldwell: I guess that'll be all right. I’d 
thought I’d get a little more than three 
dollars and a half, though, for both of 
them. 

Perkins: Three dollars and fifty cents? 
Oh, no! I must have given you the wrong 
impression, Caldwell. Not three dollars 
and a half. No. I meant three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Caldwell: You did! Well, that’s sure dif- 
ferent. It sure is. Three hundred and fifty 
dollars is just fine. I didn’t expect that 
much. 


—_ the Fourth of July, 1930, I left 
the big summer house and moved 
down the hill to a small cottage on Parker 
Lake where I would be able to go swimming 
between chores of writing and physical 
labor. I had been so engrossed in writing 
and submitting manuscripts during the past 
several years that I had not stopped to go 
back and re-read what I had written dur- 
ing that time. Now I gathered all the 
manuscripts, which included novels and 
novelettes as well as other material, and 
took them to the cottage to read. There 
were nearly three suitcases full of manu- 
scripts of unpublished work, but after a 
night of sampling of it, I was so dissatisfied 
with my past work that the next morning 
I carried everything down to the shore of 
the lake and burned it. The poetry, jokes, 





























and essays were the first to go into the fire. 

And while I was about it, and for good 
measure, I added to the bonfire the com- 
plete collection of rejection slips I had ac- 
cumulated during the past seven years. 

A few weeks after burning the manu- 
scripts I received a letter from Max Per- 
kins in which he said that he had been 
thinking about the stories I had submitted 
recently and that he now thought it would 
be a good idea to bring out a collection of 
them in book form after the first of the 
year. He suggested that I get together a 
sufficient number of stories, previously pub- 
lished in magazines and unpublished ones 
as well, to make a book of two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred pages. 

Fifteen stories had either been published 
or accepted for publication in various 
magazines. One of these was Story, the 
most recently founded and most promising 
of the little magazines. It was ably edited 
by Whit Burnett and Martha Foley. To 
these fifteen I added ten new stories. It so 
happened that about half of the stories had 
New England settings and the other half 
had Southern background. After thinking 
about it for several days I decided I 
wanted to call the book American Earth. 

The typing and revising of the manu- 
script, which was approximately two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pages in length, re- 
quired three weeks or more, and it was late 
summer when I went to Boston and took 
the Eastern Steamship Line night boat to 
New York. 

This time I did not hesitate to call on 
Max Perkins. He greeted me cordially in 
his sparsely furnished office when I went 
in and handed him the manuscript of 
American Earth. Wearing a hat with a 
turned-up brim, which appeared to be at 
least half a size too small for him, he sat 
down at his desk and slowly turned the 
pages of the manuscript for a quarter of 
an hour. No word was spoken while he sat 
there. At the end of that time he got up 
smiling a little and moved stiffly around his 
office in new bright-tan shoes, occasionally 
looking out his window at the traffic below, 
while he told of several incidents he re- 
called about life in Vermont when he was 
a youth. 








After nearly an hour of reminiscing, 
sometimes seriously and often humorously, 
he mentioned for the first time the manu- 
script I had brought. All he said then was 
that Scribner’s would want to publish it, 
probably in the spring of the following 
year, 1931, and that he would want to 
choose perhaps two of the unpublished 
stories to run in the magazine prior to pub- 
lication in book form. 

As I was getting ready to leave, he men- 
tioned the matter of a contract for the 
book and asked if I had any suggestions to 


opportunity to travel recently, except be- 
tween Maine and New York by bus or 
boat, and now I wanted to go on a trip 
to the Pacific Coast. I had never been 
west of the Mississippi River and I had 
been looking forward to seeing other re- 
gions of America for a long time. After 
making a barrel of cider and storing it in 
the cellar, I was ready to leave. Early in 
October, taking my Corona portable type- 
writer, a Target cigarette-making machine, 
and a suitcase, I left Maine on a bus for 
California. 





make concerning it. I told him I had none, 
except that I needed a little money to live 
on and that I would appreciate an ad- 
vance royalty payment. First he cautioned 
me not to expect any large sale of a book 
of short stories, saying that the book-buy- 
ing public preferred novels and that the 
royalty would do well to amount to two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and then he 
promised to have a small advance payment 
made, saying that the check would be sent 
with the contract when it was ready for 
my signature about the first of October. I 
was pleased with the prospect of receiving 
as much as two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and after leaving the office, I went down 
to the Providence Line pier and bought a 
ticket on the night boat. 

The contract for American Earth and 
the check for the advance royalty payment 
were sent to me promptly, and as soon as 
I received the money I began making plans 
to take a trip somewhere. I had had little 
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(Caldwell’s urge to write was stronger 
than his desire to see the sights in Holly- 
wood; so he was rarely out of his hotel 
room for more than an hour at a time.) 


/ six weeks at the Warwick Hotel, 
it became clear in my mind that I was 
dissatisfied with the progress I was making. 
It was during this time in October and 
November that I had gradually come to 
realize that I would not be completely sat- 
isfied with any of my work until I had 
written a full-length novel and, moreover, 
that it was inevitable that the novel was 
to be concerned with the tenant farmers 
and sharecropping families I had known 
in East Georgia. 

Even though I had been away from 
Wrens and Jefferson County for a long 
time, I felt that I would never be able to 
write successfully about other people in 
other places until first I had written the 
story of the landless and poverty-stricken 
families living on East Georgia sand hills 
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and tobacco roads. The novels I had read 
as a reviewer seemed even more remote 
from life now than they had at the time 
I read them; in retrospect they seemed 
more concerned with contrived situations 
and artificial events than with reality. 

I wanted to tell the story of the people 
I knew in the manner in which they actu- 
ally lived their lives from day to day and 
year to year, and to tell it without regard 
for fashions in writing and traditional plots. 
It seemed to me that the most authentic 
and enduring materials of fiction were the 
people themselves, not crafty plots and 
counterplots designed to manipulate the 
speech and actions of human beings. My 
mind was made up. I packed my suitcase 
and, traveling through Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Texas, went back to Georgia. 

It was December when I arrived at my 
parents’ home in Wrens. The weather had 
turned damp and cold and the cotton fields 
were brown and the dogwood hedges dor- 
mant. 

Within a few miles from town, families 
on tenant farms were huddled around fire- 
places in drafty hovels. Most of them were 
despondent. Some were hungry as usual; 
others were ill and without medical atten- 
tion. Food and clothing were scarce, and 
in some instances nonexistent; jobs were 
rarely to be found. It was not a pleasant 
sight, more dispiriting to look upon now 
than it had been several years before. I 
could not keep from recalling Max Per- 
kins’s observation that the economic life of 
the nation was not healthy and would per- 
haps not improve for a long time; eco- 
nomic life on tenant and sharecropping 
farms in East Georgia had not been healthy 
for a long, long time. 

Day after day I went into the country, 
becoming more depressed by what I saw 
as I traveled farther and farther from set- 
tlements and highways. I could not be- 
come accustomed to the sight of children’s 
stomachs bloated from hunger and seeing 
the ill and aged too weak to walk to the 
fields to search for something to eat. In 
the evenings I wrote about what I had 
seen during the day, but nothing I put 
down on paper succeeded in conveying the 
full meaning of poverty and hopelessness 


and degradation as I had observed it. The 
more I traveled through Burke, Jefferson, 
and Richmond Counties, the less satisfied 
I became with what I wrote. In my mind, 
there was a foreordained story to be told, 
and it had to be related as the people 
themselves knew it. Finally, knowing it 
was something I was impelled to do before 
I could ever write about anything else, I 
left Wrens and went to New York. The 
perspective I gained by going there was 
what I had been seeking. 

I rented a hall bedroom on the fourth 
floor of a brownstone house between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues on the present site of 
Rockefeller Center. The room was small, 
there being only enough space for a nar- 
row bed, a lamp table, and a chair, but it 
had a view of the brownstone fronts across 
the street. 

The buildings in the locality were to be 
torn down to make way for the skyscrapers 
of Radio City, and rents in the meantime 
were low. The rent for my room was three 
dollars and a half weekly. I was able to 
live on fifty cents a day for food, chiefly 
by buying a loaf of rye bread and a pound 
of daisy cheese and eating it in my room. 
Once a day, usually in the late afternoon, 
I went to a nearby restaurant on Sixth 
Avenue, later renamed The Avenue of the 
Americas, and paid ten cents for a bowl 
of lentil soup and a nickel for a cup of 
coffee. By spending only seven dollars a 
week for room and food, five dollars a 
week less than I had spent in California, I 
had sufficient money to live there during 
the winter months from January to April. 

To begin with I had spent fifty cents 
for a new typewriter ribbon, a quarter for 
a water-stained ream of yellow second 
sheets, and a nickel for two pencils. Then 
I destroyed everything I had written while 
I was in Georgia. When I was ready to 
start writing, I typed the title I had de- 
cided upon while riding on the bus to New 
York. There was only one possible title for 
the novel; it was to be called Tobacco 
Road . The term tobacco road had origin- 
ally been applied to thoroughfares that had 
been made by rolling heavy hogsheads of 
tobacco along high ridges from East Georgia 
farms to the Savannah River, but when 
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such roads were no longer used for that 
purpose, they reverted to landowners who 
did not keep them in repair. 

There was never any doubt in my mind 
about the outcome of the novel from that 
time until I finished the first draft of it 
three months later. My daily habit, seven 
days a week, was to get up before noon, eat 
bread and cheese, and start writing. The 
story I wanted to tell was so vivid in my 
mind that I did not take the time to go 
back and read what I had written the day 
before. I usually stopped writing for an 
hour in the late afternoon to eat soup and 
take a walk along one of the streets in the 
Fifties, and then came back and wrote and 
rewrote until three or four o’clock 
in the morning. As soon as a chapter was 
finished, I revised it until I was satisfied 
with the way it read, and then began the 
next chapter. When the stack of second 
sheets began to dwindle, I used the reverse 
side of them in order to conserve paper. 

I felt no loneliness during that period 
early in 1931, probably because I was so 
deeply absorbed in what I was doing, and 
I had occasion to meet only a few persons 
connected with writing and publishing, 
even refraining from phoning or going to 
see Max Perkins. I spent one evening talk- 
ing to Raymond Everitt and Charles A. 
Pearce, both of whom were editors at the 
publishing house of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, and late in March I attended 
a cocktail party at the offices of The Ma- 
caulay Company, publishers of The Amer- 
ican Caravan. 

There were two chief attractions, as far 
as I was concerned, at this party. One of 
these was a well-provisioned buffet table 
that provided the only full meal I had had 
in nearly three months, and the other at- 
traction was Mae West. Fully fed and hav- 
ing gazed to my heart’s content upon Mae 
West, my mind was then able to retain the 
experience of meeting some of the other 
guests, among them being Laurence Stall- 
ings, Robert Cantwell, Mike Gold, Edwin 
Seaver, Georges Schreiber, Dawn Powell, 
Lewis Mumford, John Chamberlain, Georgia 
O’Keeffe, and Edmund Wilson. 

It was at this same gathering that I met 
Maxim Lieber, who had been an editor 
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at the publishing house of Brentano’s, and 
who was founding an author’s literary 
agency. Max Lieber was the first agent to 
invite me to become a client, and the offer 
was such a surprise to me that I was un- 
able to believe it was a genuine one. I told 
Max that I thought I should consider it 
for a while. I was afraid that he was mak- 
ing merely a friendly social gesture and 
that the offer would soon be forgotten, 
but a few months later Max wrote and 
asked me what decision I had come to. I 
quickly wrote in reply that I wanted to be- 
come associated with him, if he were still 
so minded, and from that time forward 
Max Lieber handled all my domestic and 
foreign contracts and negotiations for books 
and short stories. 

The first draft of Tobacco Road, which 
was about two hundred pages in length, 
was finished the first week in April, 1931, 
and I had just enough money left to buy 
a bus ticket to Mount Vernon. American 
Earth was published later in the same 
month, I received three hundred and fifty 
dollars from Scribner’s Magazine for two 
stories published that spring, and Max Per- 
kins, after publication of the book of short 
stories, wrote to ask how I felt about writ- 
ing a novel. I did not tell him that I had 
already finished the first draft of one, but 
I did say that I hoped to be able to send 
him the completed manuscript of a novel 
before the end of summer. 


‘Tes newspaper and magazine reviews of 
American Earth were of a so-called 
mixed nature. That is to say, some of the 
reviews were favorable and sympathetic; 
the larger portion were not. I had not 
expected an avalanche of unstinted praise 
for this volume of short stories, because I 
was well aware of some of its shortcomings, 
but I was unprepared for the large pro- 
portion of unfavorable criticism. 

My own experience as a reviewer had 
kept me from anticipating nothing but 
praise, but it was a revelation to find that 
the majority of reviewers, when not uncon- 
sciously demonstrating an ignorance of 
their calling, were often contemptuous or 
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sadistic in their appraisal of a book of fic- 
tion. The notices of my book were not uni- 
que in this respect. I found by reading re- 
views of other authors’ books that super- 
cilious treatment was a common pattern. 
There seemed to be reasonable evidence, 
after all, that there might be some truth 
in the belief that a good many reviewers 
and critics were impotent lovers or unsuc- 
cessful authors. 

With the exception of Gorham Munson, 
Horace Gregory, William Soskin, James 
Gray, and Harry Emerson Wildes, as well 
as several others who wrote perceptive no- 
tices, the reviewers for the most part looked 
upon American Earth with disdain. Beyond 
that point the majority of them appeared 
to be blind to their critical obligation to 
tell their readers something concerning the 
contents of the book and in what manner 
and to what degree the author had failed 
or succeeded in his attempt to write inter- 
esting fiction. The book, not necessarily be- 
cause of the reviews, had a sale of less than 
a thousand copies. 

After reading a sizable batch of these 
reviews from many parts of the nation, I 
no longer had respect for the profession of 
reviewing, and day by day my regard for 
it diminished. As a result of this, I became 
convinced that the average book-review 
column, page, and supplement was a piti- 
ful stepchild of American journalism, griev- 
ously mistreated year after year, by im- 
passive editors and psychopathic reviewers 
alike. 

Following the experience of reading the 
reviews of American Earth, I went to work 
on the second draft of Tobacco Road with 
a better understanding of what I wished to 
accomplish. Until this time I had been 
apprehensive of the reception of my work 
by the critics, foolishly believing that a 
writer’s success depended to a large degree 
upon his ability to win the favor of those 
who wrote reviews of his books. Now I 
had no such handicap. And at the same 
time I had learned a valuable lesson. It 
was now my conviction that a writer’s obli- 
gation was to himself and to his readers, 
and that all his effort should be directed 
toward those two. Thereafter, in my credo, 
reviewers could look elsewhere for boot- 


licking; readers were to be the ones to pass 
final judgment on my books. 

There was wood to be cut that spring 
and summer, and potatoes to be grown. 
I found that the most profitable division of 
time during this period was to devote cight 
hours a day to sleep, eight hours to writ- 
ing, and eight hours to physical labor. By 
the end of July the second and final draft 
of Tobacco Road had been finished, the 
woodshed was filled with sawn beech and 
maple, and the garden was free of potato 
bugs. 

Less than two weeks after the manuscript 
had been sent away, I received a briefly 
worded note from Max Perkins in which 
he said that Tobacco Road was being ac- 
cepted and would be published in book 
form by Charles Scribner’s Sons early the 
following year. He wrote, further, that the 
manuscript needed no editing before send- 
ing it to the printer, and that consequently 
it was not necessary to suggest any changes 
or revisions. 

I felt that I could safely count on re- 
ceiving an advance royalty payment when 
I asked for it, and so I got ready to leave 
Mount Vernon. I had been there this time 
for almost five months, and that was a 
long time for me to stay in one place. Car- 
rying my suitcase and typewriter, and not 
forgetting the cigarette-making machine, I 
left for New York after Labor Day. 


(Copyright, 1951, by Erskine Caldwell. These 
excerpts are from a longer manuscript to be pub- 
lished by Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, Inc. The book 
Cari It Experience will be out in September.) 
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PHILADELPHIA market letter 


W. D.’s managing editor, in Philadelphia to do the 
market letter, found the Philadelphia Regional Writ- 
ers’ Conference in session. Result: this report on the 
meeting in addition to the usual market notes, 


By Pat Trefzger 


“I SENT THE story to Collier’s first. They 
said it was too long, but they liked my 
characters. After I shortened it, they still 
didn’t want it. Woman’s Home Companion 
wrote me that the story was good, but too 
short. I didn’t want to lengthen it again, 
so I mailed it to Today's Woman. They 
didn’t think the characters were believable. 
What are we supposed to do when they 
disagree?” No one at the Philadelphia 
Writers’ Conference seemed to know, not 
even the Slick Writer who could usually 
be counted on for an answer. 

In late June Philadelphia is a hot, air- 
less, crowded city. The annual exodus to 
the Jersey resorts, Wildwood, Cape May, 
Atlantic City, Ocean City, is not yet in full 
swing, and Philadelphia writers, along with 
Philadelphia businessmen, shop girls, house- 
wives, and children, are restive. This is as 
good a time as any for a writers’ confer- 
ence; so every year the nine writers’ clubs 
in the area* get together to sponsor one. 

One of the youngest of the 30-odd writ- 
ers’ conferences held every summer in the 
United States, the Philadelphia Regional 
Writers’ Conference was started three years 
ago by Florence Kerigan, juvenile and reli- 
gious writer, who had attended several 
Mid-Western Writers’ Conferences in Chi- 





* Abington Writers’ Club, Judson Writers, 
Junto Writers, Montgomery County Writers, 
National League of American Pen Women, Penn 
Pen Club, Philadelphia Women Writers’ Club, 
Professional Writers’ Club, Writers’ Club of 
Delaware County. 
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cago. The first year, 1949, the Philadelphia 
Conference drew 135 writers; in 1950, the 
enrollment was 271. Attendance fell off to 
150 writers this year. 

The two-day project is non-profit, com- 
mittee members donate time and services, 
and the cost of attendance is nominal—$2 
for two workshop classes in a subject and a 
detailed criticism of one manuscript. The 
money collected barely covers expenses and 
the token payment made to the professional 
writers who form the usual line up of con- 
ference instructors—Slick Writer, Literary 
Man, Poet, Confessions Writer, Article 
Man, and so forth. 

Since the teaching abilities of these in- 
structors vary considerably, they are subject 
to a two-day running commentary: “That 
literary story class was a flop. I’m not go- 
ing tomorrow morning”; “He knows all 
about newspapers, but he doesn’t know 
anything about magazine work”; “She's 
good, really good, and she doesn’t just tear 
down.” That last remark sums up critical 
opinion on the favorite teacher at the last 
Philadelphia Conference, slick writer Claire 
Wallis. Confession writer Cecilia Gray, 
younger, taller, more angular, was runner- 
up. These two women understood their 
pupils as well as their subject matter. They 
didn’t “just tear down” because they realize 
that beginning writers need building up, 
positive instruction, encouragement. 

There was the little blond who hopes to 
duplicate Betty MacDonald’s success with 
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a book about life in the gas and oil fields; 
the refined, suburban poetess who doesn’t 
hope to do anything; the greying newspa- 
per feature writer who wants to write fic- 
tion; the strange, silent young woman who 
writes literary stories that the “little” mag- 
azines won’t print; the successful hack, 
eccentric and loud-mouthed; and the con- 
ference pest, scourge of her local writers’ 
club—“Should we use short envelopes or 
long ones?” “Should an articles be in one 
part or two?” 

Most conference-goers are middle-aged 
married women who write because their 
children are grown and they haven’t much 
to do. There may be just as many men 
and aging maidens who yearn to write, 
but they’re not in evidence—too busy earn- 
ing a living to attend conferences perhaps. 
The housewives take over, jotting down 
reams of notes in the hope that such sec- 
ond-hand instruction will inspire them to 
stay at their typewriters. “You women are 
all alike,” a well-known conference leader 
once commented, “you bring two chapters 
of a novel to a conference one year, dis- 
cuss it interminably, then come back with 
the same two chapters the next year.” Al- 
though some of these writers will never sell 
anything more than a 4-line verse, a 1000- 
word religious story, or an article that has 
to be rewritten on staff, their saving grace 
is that in their hearts they know the truth 
—but keep on writing just the same. As 
the doctor’s wife in the group explained, 





“We’re not really deluding ourselves. We 
don’t believe we’re going to be big-name 
writers tomorrow, or ever, but who is hurt 
if we tell ourselves that someday we’ll be 
able to write what they want to buy?” 

They are the editors. If successful pros 
are the gods at a writers’ conference, edi- 
tors are the devils. 

“What should we do when they dis- 
agree?” 

“You never can tell about an editor.” 

“They’re so young, those editors, and any 
character over 35 is too old.” 

“Four Journal editors came out to talk 
to our writers’ club. They sat behind the 
table and tore our stories to shreds all even- 
ing, and they seemed to be having a good 
time.” 

“They read too fast.” 

“They’re sadists, that’s what they are!” 

So the comments go—backed up by per- 
sonal experiences or hearsay. Such-and- 
such writers’ club wrote asking a big slick 
to suggest a teacher for the group since the 
previous teacher, a high school English in- 
structor, had taught them all he knew. An 
editor wrote back, “You writers always 
think you don’t have anything left to 
learn.” One of the confession magazines 
won’t buy a story until it has been rewritten 
three times. Even the Slick Writer admits 
that she finds in her published stories words, 
phrases, whole paragraphs she didn’t write. 

Not that the writers don’t know the stock 
editorial defenses; they've heard them 
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many times: “We’re overworked, we’ve 
no time”; “It hurts us more than it hurts 
you”; “Every manuscript is given a care- 
ful consideration.” The few writers at the 
conference who have met friendly, down- 
to-earth Peggy Redman, head of the Post’s 
first-reader department, and diminutive, 
tireless Anne Einselen, the Journal’s editor 
in charge of unsolicited manuscripts, can’t 
help but believe these women when they 
say, “Our jobs depend on the new writers 
we find, writers whom we can work with 
and develop.” Sure, 50 new poets appear 
in the Post every year; the Journal bought 
more stories from beginning writers in the 
first half of 1951 than during all of 1950; 
but the over-all statistics are staggeringly 
discouraging. In one year the Post re- 
ceives over 100,000 manuscripts and buys 
approximately 260 stories, 416 articles, a 
dozen serials and a dozen novelettes; the 


















Journal buys 30 out of every 20,000 sub- 
missions. What chance does a writer have? 

Perhaps the soundest answer comes from 
a big-name fiction editor who was once a 
successful free lancer, from a man who 
quite literally has grown old in the business: 
“A new writer has a better chance with the 
magazines today than ever before because 
higher-paying fields, like the movies, tele- 
vision, and advertising agencies, continually 
siphon off magazine writers. If, instead of 
tearing apart published stories, new writers 
would study them to see why they sold, 
maybe they’d sell more of their own stories. 
And maybe not. Take an article writer— 
when he has an idea, he sends us a query. 
We tell him, fast, whether or not there’s 
a red light, but we never give him the 
green light. It’s the writer’s gamble; we 
won’t take it. He’s the one who wants to 
be a writer.” 
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“I want a book for a prospective bride who already knows a thing or two.” 
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The Curtis Publications 


The Curtis Building, less than a block 
away from the Liberty Bell, just out of 
reach of an historical park project which 
will raze squares in downtown Philadelphia, 
is imposing enough to be the home of the 
five Curtis publications—Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Country Gen- 
tleman, Holiday, and Jack and Jill. Actu- 
ally, offices of the last two magazines are 
in the Penn-Mutual Building across the 
street, but manuscripts for all the Curtis 
magazines may be addressed simply to the 
publication, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


Saturday Evening Post 


At the Saturday Evening Post all unso- 
licited material goes to Peggy Redman 
(“Too many people still call me Peggy 
Dowst.”) and her two assistants in the first- 
reader department. Although 90 per cent of 
the manuscripts received go back imme- 
diately, 75 per cent of them with form re- 
jection slips, Mrs. Redman and her girls 
write notes of encouragement to writers 
whose work has any possibilities for the 
Post. About 12 stories from new writers are 
published yearly, along with many poems 
and much back-of-the-book material. Until 
a writer makes a sale to the Post, he should 
address his manuscripts to “The Editor,” 
instead of to a particular editor, because 
they will be routed to the first-reader de- 
partment anyway. 


Peggy Redman doubles-in-verse. Her 
“extra chore” is choosing poetry for the 
Post’s pages. Right now she is trying to 
build up a supply of verse, both serious and 
humorous, up to 12 lines. She is especially 
interested in short, serious poetry and in 
couplets. Most poetry used here deals with 
the contemporary scene in general or with 
a phase of it; little religious or love poetry 
is bought. Pay starts at $3 a line; $20 is 
the rate for quatrains, $15 for couplets. 


Back-of-the-book editor Ashley Halsey, 
Jr., the man with the mustache, has quit 
buying quizzes, but he is still in the mar- 
ket for a variety of other material. “Per- 
fect Squelches,” according to Halsey, 





“can’t be mean; they should be somewhat 
humorous shorts, with punch.” The idea 
is that an individual who deserves squelch- 
ing gets it. For the feature “What Would 
You Have Done?” the writer should de- 
scribe a situation that is imperative and 
have a solution for the problem. A good 
“What Would You Have Done?” (1) is 
generally or broadly applicable, (2) is not 
too technical, (3) has an out-of-the-ordi- 
nary solution. “I’m Proud of This Picture” 
buys “spectacular action, humor, or pathos” 
shots with captions. The picture should tell 
the whole story at a glance, but a caption 
which gives additional, interesting facts 
should be included. Although “You Be the 
Judge” does not accept free lance material, 
a writer with a legal background may 
query on a case, giving the citation and 
stating the circumstances. The price is 
$100 for shorts in each of these categories, 
but they must be authentic and unpub- 
lished. “Squelches,” “What Would You 
Have Done’s?” and pictures are not re- 
turned. Epigrams, however, go back if they 
can’t be used. The Post buys about 20 a 
month and pays $10 apiece. Epigrams 
should be original and unpublished, told 
in the third person, and humorous or 
lightly philosophical. Occasionally a new 
twist on an old saying is bought, but the 
twist must be a fresh one. 

Halsey also buys the Post’s “Reports to 
the Editors,” third-person, objective re- 
ports which may run long, from three to 
four manuscript pages, or short, about two 
pages. The longer reports are worth $300 
($150 for material which can be worked 
into one) and the shorter reports bring 
$100. Writers should note that Editor Hal- 
sey is now working on reports for fall and 
winter issues of the magazine. “Subjects,” 
he says, “should be current and should deal 
with little-known aspects of over-all situa- 
tions, not with material that will be cov- 
ered in detail by the news magazines.” 
Halsey’s definition of a report is “a collec- 
tion of choice anecdotes about a subject 
built into a framework.” “He’s Stopped 
5000 Bullets,” the story of a man who 
makes bullet-proof iron vests, is an example 
of a Post report which, according to sur- 
veys, was read by over half the men who 
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“We don’t steer clear of anything that 
is in good taste,” E. N. Brandt, shrewd 
senior associate editor, says of the Post’s 
fiction. “Nobody knows what a Post story 
is. We don’t care who writes one, a pulp 
writer or what-have-you. Most ‘names’ are 
competent writers—that’s why we buy 
from them.” Lengths remain the same here: 
short stories from 2,500 to 5,000 words; 
serials (not over eight installments), 25,000 
to 60,000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 
18,000 words. Pay is tops: $850 for a first 
short story; then the price goes to $1,000, 
and eventually to $1,250 and $1,500. More 
stories with business backgrounds are 
needed, but Brandt, “a great fiction ed- 
itor,” according to a fellow Curtis editor, 
insists that characters must be interesting 
in themselves, apart from their back- 
grounds. “We are primarily interested in 
our characters—we bring them into people’s 
homes on Wednesday night and we don’t 
want to apologize for bores. Good here at 
the Post is what we react to emotionally.” 
Although Stuart Rose, Robert Murphy and 
Brandt edit fiction, the final decision rests 
with Ben Hibbs, Post editor-in-chief. 
With its articles, too, the Post is inter- 
ested in occupational and business angles, 
but such details must be hung on person- 
alities. The human angle is vital. For in- 
stance, when the Post did the New York 
Museum of Modern Art, the article was 
titled “The Museum and the Redhead” 
and was hung on the museum’s red-headed 
publicity woman. Other types of articles 
bought here include unusually interesting 
personal-experience stories (“I Lost My 
Battle With Cancer” is an example) ; 
sports pieces; humorous material; person- 
ality stories; current affairs (Post staffers 
or regulars handle foreign material). 
Lengths run from 2,500 to 5,000 words, 
and a query with an outline is essential. 
Rates start at $700 and go up rapidly. 
According to Jack Alexander, sandy- 
looking, energetic article writer and editor 
at the Post, beginning and semi-profes- 
sional writers give themselves away by sub- 
mitting manuscripts which fail on these 
points: (1) the author oversells his subject, 
makes a superman out of him—the writer 
owes his reader a calm, collected report; 
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(2) there is general ambiguity in the 
writer’s sentence structure; (3) he uses 
pretentious instead of plain language; 
(4) he uses overlong sentences—a sentence 
should usually be held to three lines of typ- 
ing; (5) his story structure is poor—the 
parts of the article are not in logical se- 
quence; (6) he copies Winchell expressions 
(“applaudience”) or Time style (“the pot- 
bellied, pug-nosed, florid Jake Jones”) or 
other mannerisms; (7) he doesn’t read his 
manuscript critically, paragraph by para- 
graph, cutting everything that might bore 
his reader; (8) he hasn’t handled transi- 
tions so that the last sentence of one para- 
graph is a hook for the first sentence of the 
next. Alexander thinks that all article 
writers should read two books, Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage by H. W. Fowler 
and Reader Over Your Shoulder by Hodge 
and Graves. “Your mistakes in English 
usage will embarrass you,” he adds. 

John Bailey, cartoon editor of the Post, 
is also “Post Scripts” editor. For the humor 
page he wants “more forms of humor than 
are usually seen there: parodies, burlesques, 
amusing clippings (real or imaginary), 
humorous photographs, short humor of any 
kind.” He has difficulty getting very short 
prose, a paragraph or two. All material for 
this page must be amusing, not simply 
clever, and Bailey says “We’d really prefer 
it to be funny.” 

Payment at the Post is always on accept- 
ance and reports are fast. Manuscripts 
which come from agents get 24-hour serv- 
ice and all material is reported on within a 
week. The magazine buys all rights; after 
publication, all rights except American 
serial rights (including Canadian) revert 
to the author on demand. The copyright, 
however, stays with the Post. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


Eleven of the last 37 short stories bought 
by the Journal were first stories. One of the 
most exciting recent “firsts” was by Mary 
Elizabeth Vroman, the young Negro school- 
teacher whose story, “See How They Run,” 
drew extraordinary reader response. 
Like other authors whom “The Journal 
Presents,” she was a discovery of Anne 
Einselen’s department, where unsolicited 
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fiction and articles are read. For a detailed 
account of workings in this department, 
look up Miss Einselen’s Forum letter in the 
December, 1950, issue of WrirEr’s Dicest. 
Lengths on fiction run from 4,000 to 7,500 
words; very few short-shorts are bought. 
Articles run from 2,000 to 5,000 words, 
but the shorter pieces, 2,000 to 3,500 
words are the best bets for free lancers. On 
short articles, the editors don’t have to be 
queried, but the subject matter must be 
timely; on the longer articles, be sure to 
query with a one-page outline. Payment for 
articles varies; payment for short stories 
starts at $850. There is no room for new 
features here, but the magazine buys origi- 
nal epigrams and quotes at $7.50 each. 
Editors Bruce and Beatrice Blackmar Gould 
seem to keep close tab on all material that 
goes into the Journal; nothing, long or 
short, is accepted without their approval. 





Elizabeth McFarland, young, attractive, 
with dark bangs, buys the Journal’s poetry, 
12 to 16 poems an issuc. She likes lyrical 
verse, from 8 to 12 lines or sonnet length. 
Some light verse is used here, but not nearly 
as much as in the Post. “I prefer poems 
that make an emotional appeal,” Miss Mc- 
Farland says. Most Journal verse has regu- 
lar meter and rhyme, although occasionally 
free verse is bought. Starting pay is $3 a 
line. Seasonal verses may be submitted at 
any time during the year. 

The Sub-Deb Scoop, a 4-page paper 
which goes to teen-age Sub-Deb Club mem- 
bers 11 times a year, buys a small amount 
of material at low rates, not more than $25 


for a story, $15 for an article. Humorous 
articles for teen-age girls, from 500 to 750 
words, have the best chance here, but Jan 
Weyl, the editor, also buys short stories up 
to 1200 words and other types of articles. 


Country Gentleman 


The offices at Country Gentleman are 
more old-fashioned than other offices in the 
Curtis Building. Editor Robert Reed’s 
office, for instance, is a large room with 
high ceilings and massive desks of polished 
dark wood. Reed himself, an easy-going, 
relaxed sort of person, seems to fit right in. 
The Country Gentleman, he says, belies its 
name. The magazine has every intention of 
staying in the field of technical agricul- 
ture, of dealing with practical problems 
that face dairymen, hog growers, dirt 
farmers, etc. Because articles are so tech- 
nical and demand an intimate knowledge 
of modern American agriculture, most free 
lancers can’t hit here. The “Gent,” as the 
editor affectionately calls his book, always 
wants to be queried. In that way, subjects 
which are too localized may be avoided. 
Articles vary in length, and starting pay, 
from $250 to $750, goes up rapidly. Best 
bets for free lancers are half-length articles, 
500 to 700 words with one or two pictures, 
which bring about $200. Pictures are im- 
portant here; as Editor Reed says, “We 
spend enormous amounts of money for pic- 
tures and we like them to tell as much of 
the story as possible.” Epigrams also are 
bought, at $5 apiece. 

Since articles are so technical, the maga- 
zine is more interested in seeing fiction 
than non-fiction from free lancers. Two 
short stories and one installment of a serial 
are used in each issue, and the starting 
price for short stories is $850 on accept- 
ance. Reed is especially proud of some of 
the fiction writers whose first short stories 
were published in the “Gent”—Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Walter Edmonds, and 
more recently, Hugh Cave, Arthur Mayse, 
and Verne Athanas. The “Gent” finds 
rugged new writers, fast-comers in the 
field of fiction, but can’t seem to keep its 
discoveries because, as Reed says, “Erd 
Brandt at the Post takes them away im- 
mediately. He’s taking away some of our 
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writers right now.” Short stories here run 
from 3500 to 5000 words, and taboos are 
heavy sex and super-sophisticated big-city 
settings and stories; rural settings are not 
a “must,” however. According to Reed, 
“We want our fiction to be entertaining; 
we're not trying to be significant. And 
we're very eager to find and work with 
talented new writers. We'll work along 
with a writer on any number of revi- 
sions.” 

“The Country Gentlewoman,” the wom- 
an’s section of the magazine, is largely staff 
written, but the editor, Mrs. Trudy Dye, 
will buy features of interest to farm women, 
especially in the following departments— 
child care, food, home furnishings, crafts, 
community projects, homemaking, garden- 
ing. Articles never run longer than 1500 
words, and from 750 to 900 words is the 
preferred length. Pay, which is not high, 
varies according to the type of material, 
and the editors like to be queried. Short 
features or theme stories of seasonal in- 
terest are bought; submit these six months 
ahead of the season. Since space in this 
department is severely limited, the editors 
stress human interest material. 


Holiday 

The package articles on cities and states 
which Holiday features are all assigned, an 
assignment usually going to a name writer 
who has lived in the area, but a writer 
with an idea for a feature story can query. 
Pleasant, slow-speaking Richard L. Field, 
managing editor of the magazine, says that 
there’s no use querying on states or large 
cities; a free lancer’s best chance is to 
query with a lead paragraph and brief out- 
line on a particularly colorful or glamorous 
small town. The suggestion that Holiday do 
Laredo, Texas, came from a free lancer. 
The magazine buys occasional feature 
articles on glamorous hotels, restaurants, 
skiing spots, etc. Query on these, too. On 
shorter pieces, about 3500 words, a com- 
plete manuscript rather than a query is 
preferred, although outlines are accepted. 
The subject matter must have a travel 
slant; pieces have been done on dude 
ranches, border towns, etc. The minimum 
price for short articles is $500. 
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“Front-of-the-book” is the name given 
very short articles and quizzes at Holiday, 
regardless of where in the book the ma- 
terial appears. The magazine pays $300 
for 1500 to 2000-word articles with an 
entertainment angle (night spots, a car- 
nival, a puppet show have been written 
up), humorous articles, pieces on the more 
familiar American animals (check back 
issues to see what animals have been 
covered). Complete manuscripts rather 
than queries are preferred. A little light 
verse with a travel slant is bought here, 
and the magazine pays $25 to $35 for 
travel quizzes, on which there is a heavy 
inventory right now. 

Holiday has cut down on its buying of 
fiction, Field says. “When we started pub- 
lishing fiction we thought we could find 
good place stories, but we were disap- 
pointed. Now our fiction policy is to run 
a story only when we get one under 5000 
words which strongly concerns a place aad 
which gives readers a better idea of that 
place than a fact article could. Stories like 
that are rare, although Hillel Bernstein did 
one on Paris, “The Two-Legged Horse,” 
for the January, 1951, issue.” Ted Patrick 
is editor-in-chief of Holiday. 


Jack and Jill 


At Jack and Jill, the editor, Mrs. Ada 
Campbell Rose, and her associate, Mrs. 
Nancy Hosking, read manuscripts with 
a particular issue of the magazine in 
mind; they work a good six months ahead 
of publication date. Jack and Jill buys a 
wide variety of material of interest to chil- 
dren in the primary and early-intermediate 
ages—“simple, clear-cut, straightforward 
short stories and serials,” science articles, 
fact material, verse, how-to-do and things- 
to-make articles, puzzles, plays, games, 
songs, art work, covers, etc. Writers who 
want to submit here should send for the 
magazine’s comprehensive leaflet which de- 
scribes what it wants to buy. Top length 
for stories is 2400 words, and for articles, 
1200 words. Pay varies according to the 
use made of the material. 


(Philadelphia Market Letter to be concluded in 
the September Digest.) 
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THE MORBID, sheer brutality of the ring at- 
tracts all armchair athletes, and writers be- 
ing the original chair-warmers, many box- 
ing yarns are written. 

Before the war I did a 3000-word story 
called “In The Long Run,” which told of 
a shrewd fight manager who could only 
arouse a fighting spirit in his worn-out 
battler by getting him angry just before 
ring time. After years of small club battles 
they finally reach the big time, but the pug 
is past his prime and in danger of becom- 
ing punchy. The manager, nevertheless, is 
determined to get the big money. (The 
manager is usually the rat in a fight story. 
I once became friendly with a few mana- 
gers to see if they’re as heartless as writers 
picture them. They are.) 

In order to get his pug into a fighting 
mood, the manager hires a chorus girl who, 
for $1000, will play up to the fighter, then 
as he leaves his dressing room, tell him she 
was only playing him for a sucker. The 
gal falls for the pug, doesn’t tell him off. 
The bout is so dull that the fighter is booed 
out of the ring, which is okey with the 
girl as they have enough money to buy 
a small business and live a normal life. 
When the frantic manager threatens the 
girl, she says she'll tell the pug the truth 
and turn his rage on the manager. The 
hard-boiled manager leaves town thinking 
that you can’t outsmart a smart dame. 

I sent the story to the slicks and sport 
pulps, gathered a neat pile of rejections. So 
I slipped the yarn into that bottom drawer, 
just about the time Uncle Sam decided I 
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ought to spend a few years abroad. 

The time is July, 1946. The wife and 
I are spending the summer in a Long 
Island cottage. I’m trying to convince her 
that every writer’s wife should know how 
to type. It’s a rainy week, no swimming or 
fishing. While I’m busy on one portable, 
the wife finally decides to take up her typ- 
ing where she had left off 10 years before 
in business school. 

I dig around for a script she can practice 
on. Up comes “In The Long Run.” The 
wife does an errorless typing job. I look 
at the neat manuscript and think, “Might 
as well send it out.” Well, the Sunday pa- 
per is spread out on the couch and This 
Week is staring me in the face. 

Early in August This Week sent me a 
check for $500. The yarn was run under 
the title, “Break Your Heart.” In January, 
1948, the Toronto Star reprinted it for 
$125, and in April, 1949, the Danish 
rights brought $15. All of which proves 
that there’s no such thing as a dead yarn. 
A working writer, lucky to sell about 50 
per cent of what he writes, always has a 
backlog in the bottom drawer. Often he 
can reread a story, maybe get a different 
slant and rewrite, or figure a magazine 
is no longer overstocked. Out goes the yarn, 
and sometimes back comes a check. 

At one time I used to look upon the bot- 
tom drawer with disgust. I still haven’t 


much love for it, but when I hit a dry 
spell, or have time to kill, I look through 
the pile of old manuscripts—and always 
come up with an idea. 
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By Lawrence Treat 


My AGENT was discussing a story of mine. 
“It’s mechanical,” he said. “It’s contrived. 
Your characters don’t tell their own story; 
they are fitted into the plot. They ought 
to take the plot into their hands and drive 
a 

“Sure,” I said, “but how do you get a 
character to make his own story?” 

He laughed. “If I knew,” he said, “I’d 
write.” 

The other day I glanced at Arthur Sul- 
livant Hoffman’s 20-year-old book, Fiction 
Writers on Fiction Writing, in which some 
50 authors put down their ideas on how to 
plot. Of the group who said they plotted 
situations and incidents as they went along, 
not one name is familiar today. But the 
group who said they laid out the plot be- 
forehand includes some of the best-known 
names in contemporary writing. The logic 
of plotting, to which the latter adhered, is 
the logic of character, for events alone, 
without people, have no logic. The best 
stories are those which have been plotted 
from character. 

How, then, do you plot from character? 
The essential of essentials, the god of the 
inner tabernacle, is to start with a character 
who fires you. It may be your best friend, 
or a face on the bus, or the guy who put gas 
in your car and told you about his girl 
friend while he wiped your windshield, all 
your windows, then brushed off the floor 
mats. My first two examples are static, but 
the service station attendant is potentially 
dynamic because I’ve presented him in ac- 
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tion — the guy who always does more than 
he has to. 

You can relate his characteristic to other 
people and study its impact on them. His 
girl, for instance. Perhaps she hates his 
eager-beaver quality, won’t marry him be- 
cause it disturbs her too deeply. Why? Who 
is she? What is her background, why does 
she react so violently, what does she do 
about her problem? In probing for these 
answers, you take the path of the character- 
plot. 

The most basic and most vital starting 
point for a plot is a dynamic character, a 
character in action, having an effect on 
another character. In “You Two Should 
Meet” (January, 1951, Woman’s Home 
Companion), I started not merely with a 
girl who was passive, but with two close 
friends, one dominant, the other passive. 
The dominant girl strove to match-make 
her friend and her brother. The story grew 
naturally and successfully because of this 
fundamental relationship between the two 

irls. 
K In “The Cinderella Trick” (forthcoming 
issue of the Companion), I began with a 
name. Flip, for Philip. A flip guy. He’d 
been in my notes for years, complete with a 
character description and some of my best 
dialogue. Even after I gave him a girl 
named Ella and had him pun on the name, 
Cinder-Ella, I was in the doldrums. But 
once I filled out the Cinderella story, 
making him rich and her poor, with love 
at first sight and a hasty marriage, I had 
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Start with a character who fires you, 
add a second character, 





then let the characters build your story. 


how to plot 


from CHARACTER 


something—a married couple who hardly or no boy-friends. Make her a specific per- 


knew each other. She felt guilty because 
she’d grabbed him for his money; he was 
stand-offish because he wasn’t sure of her 
love. I particularized these two people, in- 
vestigated the reasons for their behavior, 
and the story had to move. 

In F as in Flight, a book-length mystery, 
I started with the idea of a relationship 
between a suspect and the examining de- 
tective. I had a detective ready-made, fifty- 
ish Lieutenant William Decker. But the 
suspect? A girl, of course. I worked out the 
character of a girl who liked to flirt, liked 
people, desperately needed their friendship, 
and had a deep-rooted tendency to lie. In 
order to give her something important to 
conceal, I decided that she had actually 
shot a man, her worthless husband. As soon 
as I put her and Decker on the same page, 
I found that they liked each other and felt 
almost like father and daughter. Scenes 
flowed naturally and all the action came 
out of the characters’ personalities. I didn’t 
have to invent and concoct; the tension was 
there, ready to break out. 

A mere character tag may start you off, 
but it isn’t enough. Take a shy girl and try 
to fit her into a situation. The result will 
probably be trite. But make her a tap- 
dancer who has just won on an amateur 
hour and has to walk onto the stage to 
accept her prize and give a speech. She’s 
petrified, her knees shake, and she can’t 
walk or talk. Why? Develop her back- 
ground; give her parents and a boy-friend 


son, not merely any girl who is shy. Some- 
where along the line a story will emerge, a 
story-from-character. 

One trick in creating a character is to 
make effective use of a name. It’s impossible 
to imagine Mark Twain writing about a 
Missouri kid named Uriah Heep or Dickens 
calling his hypocrite Tom Sawyer. Consider 
the appropriateness of the following names: 
Sinclair Lewis’s Lewis Dodsworth (typical 
American manufacturer); James Farrell’s 
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Studs Lonigan (tough, Irish) ; William 
Faulkner’s Dewy Dell (soft, southern, over- 
ripe) ; Galsworthy’s Soames Forsyte (som- 
ber, wealthy, British). Any one of these 
characters could have sprung from his name. 

Avoid Tom - Dick - and - Harry names, 
Smiths and Jones, as well as the fancy 
Reginalds and Vanderbilt-Astors. Good, 
non-Anglo-Saxon names offer a storehouse 
which has been too little explored. Kodiak, 
Lukas, Stein, Jory, Rico — I’ve copied just 
a few from the theatre and movie columns. 

Similar names, names that begin with the 
same letters or that contain the same vowel 
sounds, tend to be confusing and are a 
drawback to effective characterization. If 
you’ve written a story in which Bill Bell falls 
in love with Belle Hill and takes her away 
from Will Tell, change the names of your 
characters before submitting the manuscript. 
I just finished reading Carson McCullers’ 
Reflections in a Golden Eye. Although the 
characters are superbly drawn and com- 
pletely individualized, the names of the two 
women, Alison and Leonora, and of the two 
men, Penderton and Langdon, are prac- 
tically interchangeable. I found myself con- 
fused. 

You may not know offhand the height, 
weight and schooling of your heroine, but 
you must know intuitively, whether your 
model is someone you know intimately, or 
somebody you met for five minutes five 
years ago. Mitch Taylor, the central char- 
acter in my recent book, Big Shot, is an 
ordinary, run-of-the-mill cop. The book de- 
pends on his character, his dislike for work, 
his meager salary, his figuring of angles. 
Mitch’s origin is interesting. 

Ten years ago a girl I knew told me that 
an anonymous caller had phoned her several 
times, used abusive language, and hung up. 
I took her to the nearest precinct and re- 
ported the incident. The detective on duty 
listened, and then gave me all the reasons 
why the caller couldn’t be caught, why we 
shouldn’t enter a complaint. While he 
talked, he kept eying my girl. I left while 
I still had her. The episode stayed in my 
mind, with a growing realization of the 
cop’s astuteness in getting rid of me and 
getting out of work. When I went into his 
reasons, analyzed his make-up and fitted 
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it into what I knew of police work, I had 
a three-dimensional character who took 
over and drove almost every scene in Big 
Shot. 

The detail involved in the creation of 
a character is enormous and endless. You 
can’t know too much about him. Every 
time he walks in or out of a room, you 
ought to know exactly what he sees, how 
he feels, how he speaks. He should have 
an individual manner of speech, charac- 
terized not just by pet expressions like 
“zounds” or “by hell,” but by individual 
sentence structure, by a rhythm of talking 
which is different from any other char- 
acter’s rhythm. Does a character use short, 
terse sentences? Does his mind run to meta- 
phor? Does he have a sense of humor? Is 
it dry, folksy, imaginative? Take this inter- 
change near the beginning of Reflections 
in a Golden Eye: 

“T was just down at the stables. My 
Firebird has been kicked.” 

“Yes, ma’am. How?” 

“That I don’t know. Maybe some 
damn mule or maybe they let him in 
with the mares. I was mad about it 
and I asked for you.” 

I’ve lifted only the actual words spoken 
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here, not the intermediate material. Do 
you need to be told which is the captain’s 
wife, and which the private? Even the 
general line of their characters is implicit 
in the few sentences. She, headstrong, 
undisciplined. He, repressed, inarticulate. 

Here are some lines from my own 
book, Big Shot, in which Garvey, a smooth, 
oily political boss, is speaking to Mitch 
Taylor, a cop who is simple, direct, and 
honest according to his own lights. 


“Poor Charlie. He’s an old man, 
practically superannuated. Not that 
fifty-two is the end of life or anywhere 
near it. But his brain is old and tired 
and set.” 

“He swallows too much nicotine. 
He’s got it all through his system.” 

“Hardening of the arteries, so to 
speak. I like younger men, men who 
are resilient and can think for them- 
selves. Tell me, what do you think of 
Otis?” 

“Stingy.” 

Garvey would never have answered with 
the one word “stingy.” He’d have strung 
out his adjectives, as he did when calling 
Charlie’s brain “old and tired and set.” 

A good way of getting to know your 
character is to sit down and write about 
him. Describe what he thinks and feels and 
does from the moment he wakes up in the 
morning. Don’t however, describe him in 
too precise detail when you finally put him 
in your story. Suggest, but don’t hammer 
down a physical picture so hard that your 
reader can’t form his own image. As An- 
thony Boucher once remarked, you might 
draw the sexiest picture of a full-bosomed 
dame, but if your reader happens to be a 
leg-man instead of a breast-man, you’ve lost 
him. A recent review of Big Shot ended 
with an objection to my frequent references 
to Mitch Taylor’s high, squeaky voice. To 
me, his voice is an essential part of his char- 
acter, but I over-emphasized it for at least 
one person. And if that person happens to 
be an editor—no sale. 

The character you deeply feel is true, 
honest, and genuine will stand up and take 
on life. The one you concoct and tailor to 
fit your plot is usually superficial and dead. 


For instance, a friend of mine who is a 
successful writer recently showed me a 
“gimmick” story. The idea was that a 
writer’s wife with excellent business con- 
nections had been introducing her hus- 
band to important people who could put 
on his television program. The writer al- 
ways froze up and put his worst foot for- 
ward. So the next time she had a good 
contact, she hired an actor to impersonate 
Mr. Big, and introduced the real Mr. Big 
as if he were a nobody. When the writer 
met them both, he stayed away from the 
actor, warmed up to the supposed nobody, 
and his genuine enthusiasm sold his TV 
show. The trouble with the story was 
that the shy writer, his enterprising wife 
and the man of wealth had to be forced 
into the situation. Every word they spoke 
had to be trimmed to fit the stratagem. 
The result was mechanical and forced, and 
the story had to fail. 

Background and occupation can go far 
toward establishing character. Think, for 
a moment, of how you would present a 
salesman and an accountant. The salesman 
jabbers and is friendly to everybody; the 
accountant is silent, precise, and a stickler 
for accuracy—they’re both stock characters, 
with no individuality. But take a talkative 
accountant who prattles nonsense and adds 
and subtracts while he’s talking, and take 
a taciturn salesman whose customers buy 
because they can’t stand the strain of not 
being talked at. Here you have a new ap- 
proach, based on the device of making a 
man a-typical instead of typical. But the 
new approach isn’t enough; you have to 
find out why the accountant chatters and 
the salesman doesn’t. If there are good 
reasons for these traits, you’ll end up with 
individuals, and maybe with a story. 

The character you choose to portray may 
be a coal-boat operator or a schoolteacher. 
No matter who he is, you must know 
enough about him to make him come to 





Starting in the pulps with 200 adventure 
and detective sales, Treat moved to mystery 
novels (13 to date) and to the slicks, the 
Companion, Redbook, and Woman’s Day. 
“Writing and being married are my hob- 
bies,” he says. 
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life and give you a story. Using the police- 
man as an example, here’s how you think 
out a character when you’re plotting from 
character. 

Perhaps no character in literature has 
been more often made into a wooden stick- 
man than the cop. Usually he is just a 
device for asking questions, with a name 
attached. Although the variety of cop is 
infinite, police work, generally speaking, 
appeals to a different type than does sell- 
ing ladies’ ready-to-wear or running for 
Congress. Get to know the police type from 
source books (not magazines or fiction), 
and from talking to the cop on the beat. 
Edward D. Radin’s Twelve against Crime 
contains a mine of information on the char- 
acters, methods and attitudes of a number 
of investigators. George D. Callan’s Police 
Methods for Today and Tomorrow gives 
working methods of the police. My own 
Big Shot, although fiction, deals with the 
psychology of the average cop. 

What is a cop like? First of all, he’s a 
human being. He lives with his family, 
cheats on the boss, and doesn’t like to get 
shot. But, he’s a member of a special class, 
and he calls other people civilians. Let’s list 
a few of the qualities that make for occu- 
pational success in police work, traits that 
haven’t been overworked and can be used 
as fulcra for story-making. 

A cop is rarely brilliant; he doesn’t need 
intellectual prowess. On the other hand, 
he’s not quite so dumb as writers often paint 
him. He has to be shrewd and cunning in 
order to trip up a suspect. 

He has to be patient. He spends most of 
his time waiting for something to happen, 
or for someone to bring him information. 
In the intervals, his best adjustment is the 
ability to go into a mental coma. 

His work brings him into contact with 
liars, crooks, morons, degenerates, all of 
whom hate him. He has to desensitize 
himself to slime and dirt. If he isn’t natur- 
ally callous, his best defense is a sense of 
humor. 

You can humanize a cop simply by mak- 
ing him hungry. Suppose, around noon 
lunch-hour, he’s trailing a suspect, Natur- 
ally, the cop is interested in ways and 
means of getting a sandwich and a cup of 
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coffee. But go a little deeper. Suppose he 
was poor as a kid, never had enough to 
eat, and consequently he gets headaches 
and dizzy spells when he doesn’t eat 
promptly. By delving into him, you’ve made 
the cop an individual and a human being 
instead of an apparatus in a blue uniform. 

Now link him with the attendant who 
washed your car windows and dusted off 
your floor mat. Put that eager-beaver in 
the police department. Obviously his fellow- 
cops would hate him for the trait, and 
you'd have a story. 

Or take a life-guard with a summer job 
on the beach. Is he tall, blond and hand- 
some, at home in the water, the kind of 
man who makes the girls swoon? Obvious- 
ly not. That’s the stock character. 

Why would a man want to be a life- 
guard? Why does this man want to be 
one? Because he loves the water, or be- 
cause he hates it? The hate begins to have 
possibilities. Hate, fear, a fear that comes 
out of some early experience. Perhaps, as a 
child, he was almost drowned, or his par- 
ents were drowned. His fear of water is so 
great that conquering it becomes the motiv- 
ating force in his life. Now you have a 
force that can motivate or drive a story. 
Your climactic scene almost has to be his 
coming to grips with a drowning person; 
he either effects a rescue or fails to effect 
one. The story must be sweated out in rela- 
tion to another person. You have to decide 
on the other person’s character and then 
probe it in the same careful way, picking a 
trait that gears with or clashes with the 
personality of the life-guard. 

Difficult? Yes. Anybody who has plotted 
from character successfully knows that. But 
the easy way is the road to mediocrity, 
whereas the hard way produces better 
stories, with better chances to sell. What 
I’ve done with the cop and the life-guard 
is what you should do with every character 
of every type. I’ve emphasized occupational 
background. Perhaps, in your story, occu- 
pation is irrelevant, and some previous re- 
lationship or experience is dominant. What- 
ever direction you take, start with your 
character, get to know him until you find 
the idiosyncrasy in his make-up that spells 
story, and then let him develop the plot. 











Birt MIZELLE ARRIVED in Buenos Aires one 
blustery winter day in June with a worn 
duffel bag, a beat-up portable typewriter, 
a Spanish-English dictionary and a desire 
to make a living writing about things and 
people. The war was over. Bill, just out 
of the Navy, had invested his savings in 
a one-way ship passage to Argentina so 
he would not have to go home to Birming- 
ham where, he explained to me, things and 
people seemed dull. 

Bill caught on with the United Press 
working for pesos and writing mailers about 
this and that. He made enough money to 
pay his rent, buy him beefsteaks and give 
him a chance to learn the language. There 
were good days and bad ones. He did a 
stint as a researcher for Milton Bracker 
; and his wife, Virginia Lee Warren, in the 
New York Times bureau. Collier’s bought 
an article from Bill and the New Republic 
contracted for a weekly Argentine news 
analysis. He sold a few articles to Pan 
American magazines and received checks 
from digest reprints in the United States 
and Europe. McGraw-Hill appointed him 
as a stringer for its World News report, 
then offered him a job as managing cditor 








3% Have you ever dreamed of go- 
ing abroad to cover the capitals 
of the world? There is a way— 











you can be a 


Foreign Correspondent 


By Ernie Hill 


of two McGraw-Hill trade magazines, 
printed in Spanish and published in New 
York City. 

I happened to be back in Argentina last 
year when Bill climbed a Moore-McCor- 
mack gangplank with a new wife on his 
arm. He had married Virginia Prewett, 
author of The Americas and Tomorrow 
and Reportage on Mexico and formerly 
the Chicago Sun-Times’ Latin American 
expert. 

The American ambassador was not down 
to see Bill off. But a lot of other interest- 
ing people were and it occurred to me that 
no one had ever made a wiser choice 
against going back to Birmingham. It had 
been a profitable four years for Bill Mizelle. 

The complete circle that Bill Mizelle 
made from unemployed writer to McGraw- 
Hill editor highlights the suggestion I have 
for writers who want to see the world and 





A Nieman Fellow from Harvard, Ernie 
Hill has been with the Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Service for the past seven years in 
57 countries. He is now United Nations 
correspondent for the Daily News Foreign 
Service. 
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pay their way with editors’ checks. The 
substance of the matter is this. When a 
writer wants to go abroad, he frequently 
writes editors asking for assignments and 
partial expenses. Failing to get either, he 
doesn’t go. The direct and courageous way 
to do the job is for him to save up enough 
money to take him where he wants to go. 
When he gets there, he can let editors know 
where he is and what he can supply. That’s 
the way many of today’s foreign experts 
got their starts. 

Back 25 years ago, itinerant writers 
roaming the foreign field had three spots 
where they could always pick up jobs. 
Paris, Shanghai and Buenos Aires were 
convenient watering places for those low 
on funds and anxious to gather moss for 
a few months. 

The Paris Herald between wars saw a 
constant turnover of students, newspaper 
reporters and magazine free lancers. The 
Chicago Tribune’s Paris edition also was a 
haven for those in need of weekly pay 





checks to supplement their incomes. 

In Shanghai, the Post Mercury and the 
China Weekly Review took on most com- 
ers. A great number of this country’s China 
experts in the writing field once worked 
on one of these publications. 

In Buenos Aires, the United Press and 
the two English language dailies, the 
Standard and the Herald, were good for a 
job almost any time a writer was willing 
to struggle for modest wages, large by-lines 
and liberal amounts of excitement. 

In the late ’20’s, American newspapers 
had 2,800 foreign correspondents abroad 
although many of them wrote only occa- 
sionally and many more were on a string 
basis, paid by the inch. Today surveys in- 
dicate that the family of foreign writers has 
been reduced to 700. The full-time corre- 
spondent makes more money today than 
he did a generation ago (in London recent- 
ly there were three permanent correspond- 
ents making over $20,000 a year), but be- 
cause the cost of maintaining writers in the 
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field has gone up many publishers have 
been forced to trim or dispense with foreign 
staffs. The staffers who are retained cover 
larger areas. Writers like Homer Bigart of 
the New York Herald Tribune cover size- 
able sections of the world. Bigart is writ- 
ing out of Korea one day, Indo-China the 
next and turns up in Iran a few days later. 
Trib by-lines from six countries in six weeks 
don’t mean six permanent correspondents. 
They mean that several men have flown 
around the world to get stories. For fol- 
low-ups on such stories, newspapers wel- 
come dependable local sources of copy. 

George Weller of the Chicago Daily 
News, author of The Crack in the Column 
and other books, jumps from Rome to 
Vienna to Cairo to Damascus to Baghdad 
in a matter of weeks. Weller recently was 
in Rome reading Bigart’s stories out of 
Korea. Then Weller went on a fast-mov- 
ing roving assignment that brought him to 
Teheran for the Iranian oil crisis. The first 
person he ran into was Bigart. The two 
Pulitzer prize writers met in a hotel bar. 

“Glad to see you,” said Weller. “Tell me 
what’s been going on here.” 

“T don’t know,” said Bigart. “I just got 
in from Indo-China.” 

Just then Clyde Farnsworth of Scripps- 
Howard walked up. 

“Here’s our man,” said Weller. “Give us 
a fill-in on the situation.” 

“Who me?” asked Farnsworth. “I just 
got off a plane from Hong Kong.” 

They ordered a drink and decided to 
pump the bartender on the state of affairs 
in Teheran. 

At some point during their orientation 
to the Iranian situation, they looked up 
the Reuters representative, the UP or AP 
manager, some of the string correspondents 
and the USIS (United States Information 
Service) officer at the embassy. These are 
the basic news representatives in capitals 
not large enough to support full-time spe- 
cial correspondents for newspapers and 
magazines. These men keep track of the 
situation day in and day out, but their 
coverage is always general, never slanted 
to a particular trade paper or newspaper’s 
special interests. 

When Iran decided to nationalize the oil 








industry, a dependable journalist in Tehe- 
ran would have been royally welcomed by 
any of the oil or financial journals. Such 
publications, fighting desperately with their 
competitors for advertising lineage, would 
have been eager to prove their editorial 
leadership by coming out with a by-line 
on-the-spot story from Tcheran. Very few, 
almost none, could do so. Why? 

First, they had no local permanent cor- 
respondent in that city because they could 
not afford one. Secondly, they didn’t know 
the name and address of a dependable 
journalist who was on the spot. 

A stringer needs, for his first year abroad, 
a local job to earn his rice and beans while 
he sends out copy to many papers, proving 
to editors that (1) he can write; (2) he 
understands their special interests; (3) he 
will be there when they need him. Bob 
Benjamin was a stringer for almost every- 
body in Santiago, Chile, showing his wares, 
as it were, before he joined Time, Inc., and, 
more recently, the staff of Viston, a Latin 
American magazine printed in this country. 

A stringer’s chances of becoming a full- 
blown magazine or newspaper correspond- 
ent are infinitely better once he has estab- 
lished himself in Johannesburg, Belgrade 
or Lima than they would be if he were 
in New York calling on editors to ask if 
they will send him abroad. Take Ruth 
Robinson, just out of school in Oklahoma 
City. She wanted to go to Argentina but 
no one would send her. She borrowed 
money for a ticket and arrived full of energy 
but broke. Just before her meal situation 
became critical, Reuters gave her a job. A 
couple of years later she married Leonard 
Greenup, a United Press staff member, and 
they both quit their jobs to come back to 
the United States to write that excellent 
book on the rise of President Juan Domingo 
Peron, Revolution Before Breakfast. 

The Paris Herald crowd of the late ’20’s 
and early °30’s is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished today. Nobody sent them to 
Paris. They just straggled in from time to 
time and were willing to work for peanuts 
while they racketed around Europe getting 
the experience that makes them authori- 
ties today. Vincent (Jimmy) Sheean of 
(Continued on page 80) 
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market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE NEW TOBY PRESS magazine, U. S. 
Crime, will try to expose, explain, and sug- 
gest ways of eliminating crime in this 
country. The magazine is to be authorita- 
tive and dignified, and will have a newsy 
approach to all levels of crime, from small- 
time to big-time rackets. The emphasis will 
be on crime prevention at the law-enforce- 
ment level. Top people in the field com- 
prise the Advisory Board. J. Edgar Hoover 
has provided feature material for the first 
two issues, and the best newspaper crime- 
reporters in the country have been alerted 
for material. 

Jeremiah Tax, formerly editor of Twen- 
ty-One and Varsity for Parents’ Institute, 
is the editor of U. S. Crime. He is looking 
for factually accurate, current articles deal- 
ing with crime in the U. S. on every 
level. Lengths for feature articles will run 
1,200 to 2,500 words, but right now the 
demand is for the longer pieces, 2,000 to 
2,500 words. Submit an idea or outline 
first. The market is also open to shorter 
material, The basic rate of pay is 5 cents 
a word, on acceptance. The magazine will 
not use puzzles, quizzes, games, or poetry. 
Illustrations will consist of news photos and 
art work; no photographs are to be sup- 
plied by writers. 

U. S. Crime definitely does not want 
true detective type stories. It does not deal 
in sensationalism, sadism, or in rehashes of 
old crimes. The editor stresses the fact that 
all material must be factual and thorough- 
ly documented. Rumor and unsupported 
gossip have no place here, and writers 
should avoid any suggestion of sensational- 
ism or luridness in their material. 

U. S. Crime, which will appear on the 
newsstands sometime between Sept. 15 and 
30, is a pocket-size publication and costs 25 
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cents. The following two issues will appear 
at six-weeks’ intervals so that the distribu- 
tion set-up may be tested, and thereafter, 
the magazine will be on a monthly basis. 
U. S. Crime will carry no advertising for 
a time. The publisher is the Toby Press 
at 17 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17. 

A new slick magazine is being planned 
as an addition to the Farrell Magazine 
Group at 420 Lexington Avenue. Theodore 
Irwin, editorial director of the company, 
told me that the magazine is still in the 
planning stage and that no announcement 
will be ready until fall. 

Ideal Publishing Company at 295 Madi- 
son Avenuc is planning trial runs of two 
new fan magazines. Movie Pin-ups, edited 
by Pat Campbell, will be out the first of 
August. This book will be made up of por- 
traits of the stars. The other fan magazine 
is TV Star Parade, featuring personality 
stories on TV stars. Besides the national 
big names, the book will also play up im- 
portant local TV centers, outside New 
York and Hollywood, and their local stars. 
The issue which will appear on the news- 
stands September 1 is being billed as num- 
ber 1. If the trial run is successful, there 
may be other issues. Diana Lurvey is the 
editor. Neither of these titles offers a free 
lance market. 

Sterling Lord, former associate editor on 
True, has succeeded Jerry Tax as editor of 
Twenty-One at Parents’ Institute. This 
market is now wide open for material 
which accents the current problems of 
young men from 16 to 23. Beware of writ- 
ing down for this age group. The “boys” 
are men and demand an adult approach. 

Sports articles are needed here. These in- 
clude sports personalities and controversies 
in the sports field, both in team and par- 




















another important need, ranges from ex- 
ploration and historical action up to con- 
temporary action. Personality pieces which 
fit in are the success stories of young men 
in any field, business, entertainment, sci- 
ence, etc. Be sure that the accent is on the 
success of the subject. Such an article may 
be a service or self-help piece, showing 
career possibilities for young men. The 
editor is also interested in contemporary 
science material, emphasizing new twists 
and new developments in modern sciences. 
Articles dealing in a serious manner with 
the draft and military life are good here, 
and humor within the scope of the pub- 
lication is very welcome. 

The best lengths for feature articles run 
between 2,000 and 2,500 words. The length 
on short material should run about 250 
words for a single column, 500 words for a 
one-page piece. Payment is quoted as 
“good” and is on acceptance. Roland Bar- 
ber, who has been on the staff of Life for 
the past few years, has joined the maga- 
zine’s staff as associate editor. Address 
manuscripts and queries for Twenty-One 
to 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

C. B. Colby resigned as editor of Official 
Wrestling, and is turning out free lance 
pieces again. Ned Brown has replaced him 
as editor. There is no change in the type of 
material needed, as reported in the April 
issue of WrireR’s Dicest. Articles, very 
compact, under 1,000 words, should always 
be accompanied by photographs. Payment 
is elastic, depending on the editor’s interest 
in the subject matter and on the quality of 
writing. Material for Official Wrestling 
goes to 270 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Andrée Vilas has retired from her posi- 
tion as managing editor of Charm. Her 
place has been filled by Eleanor Pollock, a 
gal with solid editorial experience on the 
staffs of Look, Cue, Quick. Charm is re- 
ported to be relying less on staff writers 
now and buying more from free lancers. 
Offices are at the new Street & Smith loca- 
tion, 575 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

About a year ago Field & Stream was 
bought by Clint W. Murchison and Asso- 
ciates of Dallas, Texas, who also bought 
the book publishing company, Henry Holt 





ticipation sports. True adventure material, 





& Co. Now the new owners, who are backed 
by oil money, have merged the two publish- 
ing propertics. For the present, the organi- 
zations will continue to operate separately 
under their individual managements, but 
there may be a physical merging of offices 
if the owners find suitable quarters. 

There has been no change in the edi- 
torial requirements or policies on Field & 
Stream. It is a good market for true-to-life 
experiences, with the interest focussed on 
any unusually exciting elements in the 
story. Colorful personality material is fine 
when commercial angles can be avoided. 
Photo series are welcome, provided they fit 
the magazine’s needs. Articles average 
2,500 to 3,500 words. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, from 5 to 10 cents a word. The 
staff works about six months ahead. Hugh 
Grey is the editor of Field & Stream, 515 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

Adie Suehsdorf, who recently moved 
over from This Week to replace Dave 
Dressler on Saga, is tall, dark, and as pleas- 
ant an editor as you will meet. He is adher- 
ing closely to the policy pointed up in the 
magazine’s subtitle: “True Adventures for 
Men.” By adventure he means a man’s 
effort to meet the challenge in his environ- 
ment, to face it, know the difficulties in- 
volved, use his wits and skills to conquer it. 
There must be a problem which a man 
is called upon to solve. 

No fiction is used here. But personal ad- 
ventures are written in narrative style, with 
the dramatic elements most important. 
Lengths are immaterial, but usually run 
from 500 to 5,000 words. A sliding scale 
of pay has been established, according to 
category. Top payment of $500 goes to the 
lead article in each issue. This must have a 
news angle or be current. Although Saga 
will use adventure stories which have hap- 
pened in past periods, the big emphasis is 
on current adventures. The editor seems to 
like the glamor of distant places, however, 
and encourages free lancers to write about 
contemporary adventures anywhere in the 
world. 

The three or four pieces per issue which 
stand out from routine material but are not 
important enough to be lead stories rate 
checks of $300 or $400 each. The rest of 
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the material falls into a third category, 
with payment from $250 down to $25 for 
short pieces of perhaps 200 words. Very 
short fillers are used occasionally, with rates 
in proportion. Payment will be promptly on 
acceptance. 

A writer should submit an outline first. 
From this query the editor can judge the 
importance of the piece, and can suggest a 
tentative price for the completed manu- 
script. The more complete the information 
submitted at the start, the better the writer 
and editor are likely to get along, according 
to Editor Suehsdorf. Length of a piece does 
not determine its price category, though the 
length itself is determined by what’s in the 
piece—the contents, its importance, its sig- 
nificance. There are no taboos on subject 
matter, provided a piece is in line with the 
goals of the magazine. Fillers and odd bits 
must also have a definite adventure angle. 

If supporting illustrations are submitted, 
a picture or two of the author, for instance, 
these are included in the payment for the 
piece. If other photographs are supplied by 
the author, they are paid for separately. 
The writer should outline any picture pos- 
sibilities when he submits his original idea 
outline. Saga is one of the Macfadden 
magazines, at 205 East 42nd Street, 
a oe a 

Laura Bergquist, who has joined the staff 
of Pageant as associate editor, was formerly 
editor-in-chief of the University of Chicago 
magazine. Pageant editors have worked out 
an individual program of requirements and 
all articles must be directed to this pattern. 
A large percentage are rejected because 
the material is handled in a general man- 
ner, is not tailored to fit the market. The 
editors seldom buy a manuscript which is 
submitted first in completed form. They ad- 
vise writers to submit ideas in outline form 
first. If the outline is approved, then the 
editors will give a “go ahead” which 
amounts to an assignment and work with 
the writer until the manuscript is usable. 
Pageant editors are now most interested in 
picture-and-text features, and would like to 
see any ideas which are fresh and fall into 
the Pageant pattern. Features average 1,500 
to 2,000 words in length. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, about $50 for a printed page. 
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It’s Raining Rain To Me 
Daffodils, wrote Loveman. 
Schmaffodils, say I. 

Did Mr. Loveman have three kids, 
And keep ’em in, and try 
To write 
While they fight? 
Dorothy Baker Scott 


Our Dogs Magazine, which was reported 
as Closing its next issue about Sept. 1, has 
changed the date to November 20. There 
is no editor as yet, but someone will be ap- 
pointed in time to start work on this annual 
about Sept. 1. All manuscripts should be 
held up and submitted about that time. 
Meanwhile the company has been return- 
ing manuscripts to writers so that they may 
try to sell their pieces elsewhere. These 
scripts have not been rejected, however, 
and may be re-submitted about Sept. 1. 

Our Dogs is an advertising medium for 
the Glover’s dog medicines and is given 
free or sold for a few cents at drug stores. 
It is concerned with ordinary dogs, not 
with the pedigreed show dogs. Short articles 
and stories about dogs are used, 750 to 
1,400 words, and some short poems. Rates 
are moderate. Send material after Sept. 1 
to 551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Most of the Fawcett magazines are set- 
tled into their permanent offices at 67 West 
44th Street, though there are still painters 
and plasterers roving about the place. The 
reception room on the 18th floor is spa- 
ciously modern. The individual offices have 
been done in light woods, with low parti- 
tions which cut the big spaces into cozy 
working units. 

True Confessions, edited by Walter R. 
Schmidt, is on the 19th floor. This maga- 
zine is in the market for top-flight, very 
strong stories in all lengths from 3,000 to 
10,000 words. The basis for these dramatic, 
often highly exciting stories is the narrator 
telling about her mistake and its conse- 
quences in order to save others from the 
same error. Her sincerity must come 
through in the story. Many rejections are 
because the narrator in the story merely 
contemplates sin. The heroine must have 
transgressed—that’s why she has a story to 
tell and why others will read it. 

The market is also open to self-help in- 
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spirational pieces in short lengths. One 
hundred dollars is paid for one-page fea- 
tures, $60 for two-column pieces, and $35 
for single-column fillers. Poetry brings 75c 
a line, but since only three or four poems 
can be used per issue, the market is fre- 
quently overstocked. The story rate is 5 
cents a word, payment on acceptance. 

Florence J. Schetty, editor of Intimate 
Romances, tells me that her chief difficulty 
is getting a wide enough variety of prob- 
lems and fresh new angles. Also, too 
many writers use stock characters and melo- 
dramatic situations instead of making char- 
acters and situations real and believable. 
The basis of stories for this magazine is al- 
ways a strong emotional conflict. 

More problems touching on sex are now 
considered for Intimate Romances. Don’t 
drag in seductions, but work out situations 
into which people are dragged through no 
fault of theirs. The editor believes that peo- 
ple are essentially good, but that circum- 
stances often get even the best of people 
into trouble. It is the emotional ramifica- 
tions in such situations that build strong 





stories. Readers like to match their own 
emotional reactions with those of the char- 
acters. Avoid cliches, and tell what the 
characters actually feel—at the time of a 
kiss, for instance. 

Teen-age stories are in demand, but the 
teen-ager must have a really important 
problem to face, perhaps as a member of a 
family with big problems. Occasionally a 
story uses the viewpoint of an older person. 
Off-trail stories get careful consideration. 
The most open lengths run 5,000 to 
8,000 words, but any length up to 15,000 
can be used. Take time to develop the 
emotional complications. Payment is 3 
cents a word and up. Address: 295 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Personal Romances, at the same address, 
follows a somewhat different policy. 
This magazine, which has been using a 
somewhat lurid type of story, is now veer- 
ing toward the deeply emotional. The 
editor, May C. Kelley, works at least six 
months ahead, a point to be considered if a 
story has seasonal implications. Lengths 
needed are between 5,000 and 6,500 words. 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


of the leading books in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 


made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agency 


1419 Jesup Avenue 


New York City 






















Stories for this market fall into three 
groups: young love or teen-age, courtship, 
and marital problems. Perhaps one story 
per issue is male-told; the rest are from the 
woman’s viewpoint. More characterization 
is needed for the new emotional stories, 
and greater depth of feeling. The novels 
run 10,000 to 13,000 words and are mostly 
on assignment. The editor likes to be quer- 
ied on ideas for the long lengths. Payment 
is 3 cents a word and up, on acceptance. 

Homicide Detective, of the W-C Pub- 
lishing Company, is a bi-monthly only, but 
Detective World and Underworld Detective 
continue on a monthly basis. Stories aver- 
age a compact 4,000 words here. Payment 
is $150 for current cases, $100 for older 
ones. On older cases, the editor would 
rather have an exciting 10-year-old case 
than a case 8 or 10 months old. Readers 
have forgotten the older cases, but they 
will remember seeing recent ones in other 
fact-detective magazines. A query is impor- 
tant on any case. Payment for text is on 
acceptance; for pictures, on publication. 
Ana Maher is the editor, at 19 West 44th 
Street, N. Y. 18. 

The four fact-detective magazines of the 











Hillman group, 535 Fifth Avenue, are all 
priced at 15 cents beginning with the Oc- 
tober issues. Real Detective, Crime Detec- 
tive, and Headquarters Detective have been 
selling for 10 cents for about a year, but 
costs have finally forced the price raise. 
Uncensored Detective has been 15 cents for 
some time. “Everything else is the same,” 
according to Hugh Layne, editor. 

Peggy Graves reports that she does not 
use any serials in her love pulps—the Popu- 
lar Publications magazines, New Love, Ro- 
mance, and Fifteen Love Stories—now that 
they are all bi-monthlies. Her special need 
is for novelettes under 10,000 words and 
short novelettes of 7,000 to 8,500 words. 
Characters in the main should be young, 
eager, romantic. But they should be true to 
life, and therefore should be more mature 
in their reactions to life, in their attitudes 
and approaches, than the characters in love 
stories written before the war. Payment 
continues at a cent a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
NM. ¥. oF. 

The Goodman pulps, edited by Robert 
O. Erisman, are all in need of strong stories. 
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“What 10 books would you select if you were hot and wanted to lay low for a few 
weeks?” 
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Payment is from 1 to 5 cents for top-quality 
science fiction. The market, however, is very 
small, as there is a single title, Marvel 
Science Stories, and that is a quarterly. The 
two sports and four Western books, all bi- 
monthlies, offer the best chances for sales. 
The rates run from 1 cent to 114 cents a 
word on these. All lengths up to 20,000 
words can be used for any of the books, 
but the longer stories are usually written on 
order, and “have to be terrific.” Only origi- 
nal material is being used by this company. 
Offices are in the Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Out of the many fact-detective titles 
once issued by the Goodman outfit, only 
two are now active, Complete Detective 
and National Detective. Both are bi-month- 
lies, edited by Robert E. Levee. There has 
been no change in requirements. The editor 
is looking for stories with a mystery slant 
in the longer lengths, which run up to 
5,000 words. For the shorts, he likes the O. 
Henry twist or surprise ending. Queries are 
in order. Payment is 2 cents and up on text, 
$3 to $5 for pictures, all on acceptance. 

Jack O'Sullivan is editor of most of the 
Fiction House magazines, now that Jerome 
Bixby has left the company. Katherine Daf- 
fron, however, has been named editor of 
Two Science-Adventure Books Magazine. 
Novels for this book run 40,000 to 60,000 
words, half original and half reprint. Two 
Complete Detective Books uses almost en- 
tirely reprints. But the market is very open 
for novels of 40,000 to 60,000 words for 
Two Western Books and Two Western 
Action Books. These should have strong 
Western or range action, the feel of the 
saddle, and a solid love angle. Three out 
of four of the Western novels are originals. 
Planet Stories is open only to the excep- 
tional story, with all the elements of ad- 
venture laid in other worlds and with a 
strong science-fiction angle. Lengths in- 
clude anything up to about 18,000 words. 
Baseball Stories is buying now, especially 
the 8,000 to 10,000-word lengths, and 
shorts to 5,000 words These must have a 
“really first-rate character fee] and a lot of 
baseball.” Fiction House payment runs 
from 1 cent up to about 2 cents a word, 
on acceptance. 





$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON BY 
OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 
$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 
$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 
$5,000 from Beet Sugar Industry 
$5,000 from Westinghouse 
$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 
$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 
2 Packard Cars 

6 Hollywood Trips 


Learn the Secrets of Winning in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 
the asking. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








YOU NEED A SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE! 


Your MAGAZINE or BOOK material persis- 
tently presented to the most suitable markets 
will bring you those checks you've been trying 
to get. 

Beginners or established writers save time spent 
in haphazard mailing and remailing of manu- 
scripts. The discouragement of a few rejections is 
eliminated. 

Do you realize the advantages of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to more 
than 400 editorial checkbooks? We provide these 
advantages by acting as your personal repre- 
sentative promptly and effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it” 
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By Hal Goldberg 


Guide to Creative Writing by Roger H. 
Garrison. Henry Holt and Company. 1951. 
$2.95. 

Authors of “how-to” books put their 
heads on the block by their underlying 
theme—“I know how to do it, and I'll 
tell you how to do it.” Everything is fine 
if the book has to do with vegetable gar- 
dening. Here the writer can deal with 
actual planting dates and such visible ele- 
ments as sun and soil. But if the topic is 
writing, the “how-to” author is apt to bog 
down into a quagmire of techniques and 
formulae set forth all too assertively. 


Guide to Creative Writing steers the 
middle course between books propounding 
sure-fire formulae and those burdened with 
formal breakdown of the elements of com- 
position. Author Roger H. Garrison, for- 
mer Life reporter and now a teacher of 
creative writing, avoids putting his head 
on the block by his fresh approach to the 
“how-to” book. Here’s what he says about 
his handling of the subject: 


Creative writing, basically, is a craft. 
A craft can be learned. Writers, un- 
like mechanics, do not work with pis- 
tons, drive shafts and differentials. 
They work with people, moods, mo- 
tives, emotions, environments—and 
words. At the very least writers need 
to know as much about these things as 
fine mechanics know about motor 
parts. .. . This book is about the craft 
of writing. It does not tell you how to 
write any more than a mechanic’s 
manual tells him how to build the 
parts he works with. But this book 
does set forth for you some of the 
typical problems that a creative writer 
meets and it suggests some methods 
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by which you can learn to solve these 
problems. My premise is this: 
Creative writing is writing produced 
by a creative mind. This book suggests 
methods by which, perhaps, you can 
develop the kind of creative thinking 
that produces fine writing. 


By “creative thinking” Garrison means 
the ability to see and understand the 
obvious, the ability to see “the little vivid 
details” in the places one describes, and 
the ability to impart, through their acts 
and words, the feelings that move people, 
the beauty that stirs them, the hopes that 
urge them. “Creative thinking” in regard 
to action means the ability “to pin an ac- 
tion down sharply and vividly with the 
right verb, the apt phrase, the picture-mak- 
ing image.” 

At the end of each chapter, the author 
has appended exercises which he considers 
the most important part of the book from 
the standpoint of the reader who wants to 
improve his writing. Of the many “how- 
to” books aimed at writers and would-be 
writers which roll off the presses every year, 
Guide to Creative Writing deserves con- 
sideration for its unhackneyed, honest, and 
helpful presentation. 


Just Published 

The Best American Short Stories, 1951, 
edited by Martha Foley (the yearly edition 
of the series founded by the late Edward 
J. O’Brien), selected six of its 28 stories 
from New Yorker, eight from fashion and 
women’s magazines, and others from quality 
and “little” magazines. “The surprisingly 
large number of short story collections pub- 
lished during 1950” are listed in this book, 
as are the names and addresses of 100 mag- 
azines which publish short stories. 
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ID you ever stop to realize that there 
is more money to be made from the 
sale of subsidiary rights to your book than 
from the original sale to a book publisher? 
Hard cover publication should be looked 
upon as merely the first step when you 
achieve the status of a published author. 
Book club, movie, t. v., cheaper editions, 
pocket edition, foreign, etc., are but a few 
of the many outlets dependent upon pub- 
lished books for material. 


With this in mind, is there any doubt 
but that you require the services of a rec- 
ognized New York literary agent? My con- 
tacts are strictly top level — I know the 
editors and what they are buying. Send 
me your book manuscript today. I’ll read 
it thoroughly and report to you within two 
weeks as to sales possibilities. 


I know what publishers want and can 
tell you if your script is ready for submission 





to editors, if it contains flaws which can be 
corrected or if you are wasting your time 
even trying to place your book. Send your 
script today! Market appraisal, $5. 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or you do not have the 
time to revise, I will re-build your script elimi- 
nating the flaws in technique so objectionable 
to editors. Write me about your book and 
your particular problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major agent 
offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service 
and/or marketing suggestions. Rates: $] per 
page (with a maximum of 20 lines) —minimum 
fee per poem $3. Books of poetry, reading and 
market appraisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1. per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines 
or if you've placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees but 


please write full details before sending material. 


Write Today for Free Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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By Lee Otis 


THIS TIME OF YEAR radio and television— 
deep in the summer doldrums—look ahead 
to the fall season. So it seems a good time 
to stop and survey the field, speculating 
as to what free lance writers can expect 
during the coming year. 

In radio, the types of programs which 
offer a market to free lancers rank higher 
than ever in popular favor. Billboard re- 
ported recently that radio dramatic shows 
have risen, over the past five years, to the 
top spot in popularity with listeners. Mys- 
tery dramas now rank fourth, down a peg 
since 1946. These two types—mystery and 
straight dramatic programs—are almost 
the only shows which look to free lancers 
for story material. 

Unfortunately, however, the rising popu- 
larity of radio drama is not opening vast 
new opportunities for free lance writers. So 
far, only one new program definitely an- 
nounced for fall will use original scripts— 
the Tums Hollywood Theater, going in 
Tuesday night on CBS. The program will 
originate in Hollywood and if the market 
is open, we’ll list it next month. The tend- 
ency in radio is to rely on published ma- 
terial, with adaptations done either by net- 
work staff writers or on assignment. 

So the fall picture for radio writers is 
pretty much what it was last season. The 
old reliable markets are still going—Grand 
Central Station, Armstrong’s Theater of 
Today, Aunt Jenny's Real Life Stories, 
Hollywood Star Playhouse, the radio ver- 
sions of Stars Over Hollywood and Sus- 
pense. The annua] Dr. Christian competi- 
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tion will begin early in 1952, with its pur- 
chase of 50 scripts or so. And the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s Ford Theater 
Hour has been renewed for a third season 
—the only hour-long program that uses 
originals. Producer Alan Savage would like 
to use more original stories than he has 
been able to find during the past two sea- 
sons, 

In television, there has been a whittling 
down of free lance opportunities even 
though the list of shows using originals is 
about the same. This is in part the result 
of CBS-TV’s decision not to read unso- 
licited scripts unless they come from agents 
or known professional writers. The market 
at CBS-TV is still as big as ever and the 
network feels that professionals have bene- 
fited from the new policy by getting faster 
reports on their stories, but opportunities 
for the writer trying to crack TV have cer- 
tainly been curtailed. 

Lights Out at NBC-TV is still an open 
market but is buying fewer scripts than last 
season because of deals with several writ- 
ers: Wyllis Cooper, the originator of Lights 
Out on the radio, is already turning out 
one TV script a month for the program, 
and scripts have also been lined up from 
Arch Oboler, the man who succeeded 
Cooper when he left Lights Out in the late 
1930’s. In addition, Producer H. B. Swope 
holds the television rights to Sax Rohmer’s 
“Fu Manchu” stories and is having some 
of them adapted for Lights Out. 

There’s the same tendency in TV as in 
radio to rely on staff writers or assign 
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Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful. 

Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 





To Writers Who Earn 
Less than *6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully than ever 
before; (2) some writers are earning good money—selling more material at higher 


rates than ever before. 


If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for: skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories 
worth real money. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 


Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember: authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
If you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Here's How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Post Writer Praises Palmer 


“Let me assure you that my 
sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit’ 
to Saturday Evening Post will 
make no difference in my at- 
titude toward studying your 
course — except, if possible, to 
make me work harder. Even 
though I am still studying it, 
I fee] that I have already bene- 
fited from your course of instruction. You people 
have a wonderful knack of bringing out and un- 
derlining important facts of fiction writing. .. .” 
—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. 
Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS.) 


Editors' Checks Pay for Course 

“The Palmer Institute course has already more 
than paid for itself in editors’ checks. I have not 
received a single rejection slip as a Palmer student 
and have more assignments than time to cover.” 
Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa. 


Wins Bonus for Best Story 


“The very first Palmer lesson was the inspiration 
for a story which I sold to the McClure syndicate. 
Imagine my pleasure and surprise when I received 
their check, which included an extra bonus be- 
Cause my story was considered the best release of 
the week.”—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 





FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
YOU LEARN AT HOME 


To learn how Palmer training may help you, 
send for free 40-page book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” which gives details of Palmer’s 
unique method of home training for highest pay 
in all fields of writing: short stories, novels, mys- 
teries, radio and TV scripts, and feature articles. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a 
stimulating book. You may read it and lay it 
aside—or it may be worth real money to you. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Established 1917 


Member, National 
Home Study Council 
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CONFESSION WRITERS 


BEGINNERS: Break into this wide-open, wen 


vayine field. Individual ceachin: 

the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION ST RY 
has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 words te 
; 50¢ per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 
360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, IWinols 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and accurately 
20 Ib. bon 
55¢ per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.; Lil 7027 


230 E. Ninth St. 





A HOUSEWIFE? 


Start writing about what you know best. 


How = S Write for Homemakers 
is a book that re 5 Sate & Gh ° 
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Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet 3. 
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Important 
“lo Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURES SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 
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scripts to a small group of writers whose 
work is known to the producer, When 
NBC.-TV brought Cameo Theater back for 
a summer run, the network assigned Harry 
W. Junkin as scripter instead of buying free 
lance stories as they did last year, Although 
Fireside Arena Theater and The Clock, for 
which NBC is buying originals this sum- 
mer, are on as hot-weather replacements, 
Fireside Arena Theater gives way again 
in the fall to the filmed Fireside Theater, 
and there are no plans at present to con- 
tinue The Clock after We, the People, 
which it is replacing, comes back to the 
screen in September. 

The swing to film is continuing. Now 
that the American Broadcasting Company 
has merged with United Paramount Thea- 
ters, ABC says that half its television pro- 
grams will originate in Hollywood within a 
year, with 75 per cent of those programs on 
film. Several TV dramatic shows on film 
buy original stories—among them Fireside 
Theater and Stars Over Hollywood. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the increase in 
filmed shows will mean more opportunities 
for the free lancer, or whether the doors 
will be closed to him as they are in the 
movie studios. 

One bright spot in the TV picture is 
Armstrong’s Circle Theater, which is run- 
ning right through the summer on NBC- 
TV and has recently upped its price for 
original stories. Ed Roberts at Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne is now going as 
high as $750 per script. Details of Circle 
Theater's script requirements were carried 
in the March Wrrrer’s Dicest, and Rob- 
erts has a 2%-page outline of what he 
wants to buy that he’ll send, along with the 
required release form, if you write him at 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

* * * 


Two programs listed in the June column 
have changed networks, but since both are 
produced by Music Corporation of Amer- 
ica, there is no change in script require- 
ments. Hollywood Star Playhouse moved 
from CBS to ABC, but scripts continue to 
go to Charles Koren, Music Corporation of 
America, Beverly Hills, Calif. The new 
time on this program is Thursday, 8:30- 








9:00 p. m., Eastern Time. The TV ver- 
sion of Stars Over Hollywood, which used 
to be on NBC-TV, moved to CBS-TV and 
is now seen at 10:30 p. m., EDST, on the 
CBS inter-connected network. Scripts still 
go to Martin Mooney, radio and TV edi- 
tor, 9370 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, 
California. 


It’s clean-up time in the television in- 
dustry. Alarmed by growing complaints 
about “indecency,” too many crime and 
horror programs, over-commercialism and 
other “evils,” the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters has set 
up the machinery for self-regulation. A 
committee has been formed to draft pro- 
posed TV program standards to be sub- 
mitted to an NARTB meeting in the fall. 

The broadcasters undoubtedly were spur- 
red into action by fear of experiences like 
the one CBS had with its TV program 
Suspense. Early this summer, CBS was 
faced with a cancellation threat by three 
video stations owned by the Fort Industry 
Company in Detroit, Atlanta and Toledo 
because of objectionable scenes in several 
Suspense shows. The stations retained the 
show on their schedules after CBS promised 
to watch the program more carefully. 

NBC has been quick to announce a 
new code of standards and _ practices 
which, the network’s president, Joseph H. 
McConnell, said, “establishes for television 
the same high levels of good taste and ac- 
ceptability which have characterized radio 
programs.” The new code outlines stand- 
ards for children’s programs, crime and 
mystery shows, news, controversial public 
issues, religion, charitable campaigns, con- 
tests and other topics. There are regula- 
tions governing references to gambling, sex, 
insobriety, and narcotics. Standards on ra- 
cial and nationality references, impersona- 
tions and other program phases are out- 
lined. 

Writers will be interested in NBC's 
standards on mystery and crime programs. 
The code states that “the portrayal of 
crime and conflict between criminals and 
lawful society has always been a part of 





Recent Sale: Max McMurray, THE FAR BAYOU 


(First novel) Rinehart & Co. 


REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama Scheel '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd Hollywood 28, California 





TYPING FOR THE DISCRIMINATING AUTHOR 


of longer manuscripts (over 5,000 words) with particular 
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sheets; one carbon. All werk done promptly and ma 
flat. 50¢ per 1000 words. 
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MONEY!!! 
Television Stations pay BIG MONEY 
for T-V play scripts! 


Have you seen one? 


LET US SEND YOU A 50-PAGE 
PROFESSIONAL 1-V SCRIPT 


which you can use as a modell 


WE WILL ALSO SEND 
T-V writing pointers and a big market 
list, including top T-V Stations in the 
U. S. 

Clip coupon NOW and mail 
with Five Dollars. 





TELEFACTS 

Box 1155 

Studio City, California 

Enclosed find $5. Send me your T-V script and 
market list. 
























































Off The Record 
I talked a novel 

To the tape; 

Clean words, and bright, 

Its vein, escape. 

No degradation, 

Crime, or sin; 

A masterpiece, 

But not plugged in! 

Reeve Spencer Kelley 





dramatic literature and is acceptable for 
radio and television broadcasting when 
properly presented, in the light of the spe- 
cial characteristics of the broadcast media. 
Apart from their entertainment value, such 
programs may serve an affirmative moral 
value by demonstrating dramatically that 
the criminal is an enemy of society who is 
ultimately punished by the processes of the 
law.” At another point, the code says: 
“The use of horror for its own sake is not 
permitted. Sound or visual effects which 
would shock or alarm the normal listener 
or viewer are not employed. Brutality or 
physical agony is not presented in detail 
nor indicated by offensive sound or visual 
effects.” 

References to sex must be kept “within 
the bounds of decency and good taste” on 
all programs. “Dramatic situations, dia- 
logue or lyrics which are indecent or in- 
volve suggestive double meanings are not 
used. Sex crimes or abnormalities are gen- 
erally unacceptable as material for radio 
and television programs,” the code de- 
clares. 

* * * 

The soap opera is moving into TV in a 
big way. The daytime serial is already 
pretty well established, with The First 
Hundred Years on CBS and NBC’s Miss 
Susan and Hawkins Falls. Now CBS 
plans to have a block of three 15-minute 
serials running in the 12 noon to 12:45 
p- m. period starting in September. They'll 
go to the entire CBS inter-connected net- 
work of 47 stations. 

There’s still life in the soap opera for- 
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mula on radio, too, despite several cancel- 
lations of long-running shows. ABC, which 
once had a policy against using any soap- 
ers, now has five quarter-hours of daytime 
serials running in a block from 10:45 a. m. 
to noon. 

* * * 

Radio Writers’ Guild has won a Guild 
shop for free lance writers employed by 
the networks. As a result of the election 
conducted by the NLRB, all free lancers 
employed by the networks to write radio 
scripts must be Guild members or join the 
Guild within 30 days after they are signed. 
If a network buys a radio script from you, 
you must join the Guild within 30 days 
after the sale is made. This rule applies 
only on radio script sales, not on television 
sales. 

RWG is now moving for Guild shop 
elections at the agencies and package pro- 
ducers. The Guild recently won a NLRB 
election which put the Minimum Basic 
Agreement into effect on most programs 
produced by agencies and packagers, but 
these organizations can still employ non- 
Guild writers. For more information about 
RWG membership, write to Radio Writers’ 
Guild, 6 East 39th Street, New York 16. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 

Phil Reisman, Jr., former story editor of 
RKO-Pathe, is subbing for Lawrence Klee 
as scripter on Man Against Crime for 13 
weeks on CBS-TV. 

First two scripts on the arena-style sum- 
mer Fireside Theater on NBC-TV were 
done by writing teams. George and Ger- 
trude Fass teed off the summer series with 
“Moment of Glory” on July 3rd. Second 
script in the series was “The Vigil,” by 
Ellen and Richard McCracken. 

Still another team, Doris and Frank 
Jursley, is authoring the radio series, The 
Truitts, which is on NBC for a summer 
run. 

Elliot Roosevelt’s producing firm, Roose- 
velt Enterprises, has acquired TV rights to 
the Baker Street Irregulars, an organization 
dedicated to the mystery short story which 
Sherlock Holmes made famous. Sherlock 
Holmes Society of London is also cooperat- 
ing in preparation of the proposed show. 
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The majority rules.... 





eee but IS THE MAJORITY BEING GIVEN THE OPPOR- 
tunity to decide the fate of your book? Submission to 
royalty publishers (and any consequent rejection) means 
only that a comparatively small number of editors, with per- 
sonal likes and dislikes and limited by the number of books 
they are allowed to accept, are in a position to decide the 


fate of your book. 
IF YOU BELIEVE THAT YOUR BOOK WILL 


interest readers then the logical procedure is to have it 
published and placed before the public for true evaluation. 
This eliminates the chance of a minority preventing its 
success. An example of this is Norman Mailer’s second 
novel (he wrote the best seller THE NAKED AND THE 
DEAD)—BARBARY SHORE. The critics gave the book 
almost entirely unfavorable reviews but at this writing 
BARBARY SHORE is number 12 on both the N. Y. Times 
and Herald Tribune best seller charts. Your aim should be 
making your book available to those who will receive it 
with interest rather than the small group who may reject it. 


SEND US YOUR BOOK TODAY. WE AT PAGEANT 
Press will tell you how your book can be published at once. 
We have a cooperative plan whereby the author receives in 
return for a small subsidy the finest design and typography, 
enthusiastic promotion, publicity and salesmanship. This 
subsidy applies to the first edition only and the author 
receives a high royalty on each copy sold to help return his 
investment and make a profit. All subsequent editions are 
published without cost to the author by Pageant Press. 
Write today for full details of this plan. Free booklet W-8 
available on request. 














PAGEANT PRESS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

























































By Pat Fulford 


ONE OF THE BEST-PAYING fields for the 
cartoonist today, and the one which pro- 
vides the most steady work, is the comic 
book industry. Page rates are fairly high, 
from $25 to $45. With stories running to 
8 pages, the cartoonist can realize $200 or 
so from a single job. 

Cartoon illustration differs from straight 
cartooning in that the former is more real- 
istic and detailed. Cartoon characters in 
the magazines have exaggerated features, 
noses, eyes, mouths which are not in the 
least true to life. Comic book or cartoon il- 
lustration characters, on the other hand, 
are apt to have features which are much 
more true to life. The action in a cartoon 
illustration strip is also more realistic. For 
example, contrast Moon Mullins, which is 
straight cartooning, with Terry and the 
Pirates, a cartoon illustration strip. 

Since the field is specialized, only car- 
toonists with cartoon illustration experience 
should consider submitting material to 
comic book houses. The beginner can get 
experience by copying current comic book 
styles in pen or brush at home (artists who 
make a living drawing comic books often 
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use a brush rather than a pen) or by taking 
courses in comic book illustration at schools 
like the Chicago Institute of Art or the 
Cartoonists and II]lustrators School in New 
York City. 

The qualified beginner should prepare 
samples for the comic book houses on 13 by 
18 two-ply finish board, showing several 
pages in pencil and two or three in ink. 
This size board reduces to 6 by 9 inches, 
standard comic book size. Comic books now 
have 32 pages, with four eight-page stories 
illustrated and written by different artists 
and writers. Layouts are of the utmost im- 
portance in preparing samples. The aver- 
age comic book page can accommodate six 
panels. This may be varied—with four, five 
or seven panels per page used. When the 
artist is given the story, he breaks it down 
page by page, so that he knows by the text 
exactly what to draw on each page. 

Color is applied by the art staff of the 
publisher’s studio, and the cartoonist has 
nothing to do with that. Lettering is also 
indicated and often roughed in before the 
artist gets the page. In some cases, even 
panel arrangements are suggested in pencil 
by the studio staff. Besides the lettered dia- 
logue, a script describing the story, its back- 
ground, scenic effects, people and their 
physical characteristics is supplied to the 
artist. In preparing samples, the beginner 
should keep all this in mind, and submit 
drawings only. These should be of charac- 
ters he has created, not of characters in 
books already put out by publishing houses. 
If his work is rejected, he will then be able 
to submit it to a rival publishing house. If 
a house likes his samples, the artist will be 
given assignments. All art work in the 
comic book industry is done on assignment, 
and there are no agents in the business. 

Charles Biro of Biro-Woods edits and 
selects both stories and art work for the 
Lev Gleason Company, whose comic books 
Biro-Woods publishes. Biro says: “Almost 
400 comic book titles, representing one 
third of all the published magazines in 
America today, are for sale on the stands 
each month. The number has increased 
greatly in the past few months, due to an 
anticipated cut in the paper allotment. As 
these paper cuts are retroactive, publishers 
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are frantically doubling their output. 
“We publish Daredevil, Black Diamond 
(Western), Crime Does Not Pay, Boy Meets 
Girl, and other comic books. Beginners 
submitting samples to Biro-Woods should 
keep these types of titles in mind. Another 
important point for the beginner to check 
on before submitting is the magazine’s 
frequency of publication. Naturally there 
will be more work given out by the 
monthly magazines. Statistics show that 
there are 68 monthlies, 221 bi-monthlies, 
37 quarterlies, and around 50 one-shot 
magazines published. Though we publish 
a variety of titles, samples in the romance 
and crime-does-not-pay fields interest us 
most. Drawings need not be any particular 
size; we will give specifications with the 
job. Several pages should be drawn in 
pencil and three or four in ink. We can 
tell at a glance if the cartoonist, whether 
professional or beginner, has what we want 
to buy. All work here is on a free lance 
basis and on assignment.” For Lev Gleason 
comics, address Biro-Woods, 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

“After the cartoonist has gotten his first 
job and has a published sample to show, he 
is on his way,” Biro continued. “Next he 
should try to get the lead story in a comic 
book. This is the first story in the book, has 
the most important place and is sure to be 
seen by other publishers. After that, he 
should try to get cover assignments from 
comic book publishers. A published cover is 
a good showcase for the cartoonist and al- 
most always results in other jobs. A car- 
toonist who wants to get ahead should re- 
member that the publisher, with much 
money at stake, always expects a little more 
from the artist than he pays for. 

“Once the cartoonist has finished his first 
job, he can expect more work from the 
publisher but seldom on the same book. 
The artist isn’t given the same story to do 
over and over because this would tend to 
make his technique static, so that eventu- 
ally he would only be able to draw the 
characters in that particular story. As few 
contracts are given out for comic book 
work, the cartoonist should look on each 
job as a one-shot.” 
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50c per 1000-shorts 
40c per 1000-booklengths 
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GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
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quires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 





SONG WRITERS 


An ae ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of m songs alone sold over a HALF 
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Seeing is believing. Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 





KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 
Prompt, expert work. Carbon copy. Minor cor- 
rections. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 40c book size. 
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Kansas City 1, Missouri 
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MAKE A RECORD OF YOUR POEMS 


or writings of any Nature, or Songs. Recording on an 
unbreakable 6” disc; For musical selections one side 
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necessary. $5 each recording. No postage. 
R. SMALL 


3706 Massachusetts Ave.,N. W, Washington, D. C. 
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Dell Publishing Company, one of the 
large comic book publishers, turns over the 
preparing, designing and printing of its 
comic books to Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing Company at 200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. Editor George E. 
Brenner buys both stories and art work for 
Dell. Brenner says that if a cartoonist is 
not a good inker, he won’t have much 
chance in the comic book field. Next to ex- 
pert drawing, inking is the most important 
work in comic book art. Occasionally, in 
the past, an artist who was an excellent 
penciller but could not ink was assigned a 
story. When the pencilled job was turned 
over to the inker, it came out a different 
drawing from the one the artist had in- 
tended. So, to save time and arguments, 
work is now given only to cartoonists who 
do their own inking. 

Dell puts out Gene Autry, Roy Rogers, 
The Lone Ranger, The Cisco Kid, Red 
Rider, Little Lulu, Donald Duck, and other 
comic books. Brenner says: “Beginning car- 
toonists often send me complete comic 
books, with story, color and printing. We 
never buy stories and art work from the 
same person, and it is only the beginner 
who submits the two. If a man can both 
write and draw, he is usually better at one 
or the other. If a really talented person 
could actually do both equally well, he 
would have a better chance at a sale if he 
submitted the story to one firm and the 
art samples to another. Writers for the 
comics come mainly from the pulps. Most 
of them have had years of action-story ex- 
perience and have turned to comic books 
because the pay of $8 to $10 a page is 
double what the pulps will pay. 

“Cartoonists submitting samples for Dell 
will see at once that we have more Western 
titles than anything else. An artist who 
can’t draw a good horse should not apply 
for this kind of work. Artists who can’t 
draw humans well but can draw horses can 
find work in the Westerns. Samples for Dell 
should be submitted on regulation 13 by 18 
board. Panels should be broken down in an 
interesting way with some using a vignette 
(border around) and others bleeding off 
the page (drawn to the edge without bor- 
der). 
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“In the case of comic books taken from 
daily comic strips, such as Blondie, Nancy, 
or Little Lulu, these are all assigned, and 
unless an artist wants a job as assistant to 
the creator of the comic strip he need not 
waste time copying them. For instance, an 
artist sent us a sample which was an exact 
duplicate of our Little Lulu. While the 
copy was good, Marge Henderson, who 
draws the feature, already has an assistant. 


“The beginner can get started in this 
game by sticking to the type of drawing he 
does best, and by submitting only to pub- 
lishers who might buy what he can draw. 
If he does animals well, Westerns are for 
him; if he does good teen-agers, romance 
comics are his field; good cops and robbers 
would go to the detective comics, etc. We 
are open for free lance work at Dell, and 
artists may submit samples in person by 
appointment, or through the mail.” (West- 
ern Printing & Lithographing, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.) 

Comic book houses which buy their own 
comic book art and are interested in free 





lance submissions include Fawcett Publish- 
ing Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York 18; 
Crestwood Publishing Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19; Ace Magazines, 23 W. 47th 
St., New York 19; Timely Comics, Inc., 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 3; Quality 
Comics, 25 W. 45th St., New York 18; 
Thrilling Group, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 17; National Comics, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17; and Harvey Comics, 
1860 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Late Cartoon News 

21 Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. There is a new editor at 
this magazine, Sterling Lord, who will give 
the final okay on cartoons. Lord says: 
“While requirements remain much the 
same in that we want gags on sports, army 
life, dates, college and other interests of the 
16 to 21 male age group, we insist on good 
drawing in cartoons. Sophisticated gags are 
also welcome, but not the type which might 
appear in Esquire. Mild sex, in good taste, 
featuring pretty girls is okay for us. Pay- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited 
group of writers, or it won‘t cost you a penny! 
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MALIBU 





If you have tried “systems,” “plans,” “courses,” etc., without 


success, write for my pamphlet which gives details of this 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working under my super- 
vision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month 
period. Here is a record no other teacher, school, or agency 


Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts you under no obligation. 
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Sunday Magazine Photo and Feature 
Markets 


Star Pictorial Magazine, 1101 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Phil Love, 
Editor. “We use features up to 600 words about 
people, places, and things in D. C., Md., and 
Va., or of strong interest in Washington metro- 
politan area. Our aim is a local magazine, but 
because Washington is the Capitol some na- 
tional subjects also are local to us. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $15 per tableid page, re- 
gardless of wordage; $25 per double spread; $3 
per print.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Comprehension, of San Francisco, Calif. and 
Phoenix, Ariz., has been suspended. 

Thought and Action, c/o Hessen, Broadway 
& Jefferson Avenue, Amityville, N. Y. Roy H. 
Hessen and Reyneld J. Gouverneur, Editors. 
Issued monthly except July & August; 15c a 
copy; $1.25 a year. “This is a magazine of 
general appeal for audience of average intelli- 
genté with emphasis on the social sciences. We 
are friendly to any good fiction of any length, 
although we prefer under 3000 words. Want 
articles bearing on subjects of important and 
current interest, particularly social sciences sub- 
jects—tracial prejudice, labor-management re- 
lations, international relations, etc. Also articles 
about persons or discoveries in sociology, ethno- 
logy, anthropology, etc. We use poetry, but 
it must be exceptionally good, and we prefer 
the shorter ones as well as those that are intelli- 
gible and harmonious to the average person. No 
hotographs. Report within a week. Payment is 

copies of magazine and subscriptions up to 
fourth acceptance; on fourth acceptance and 
thereafter, payment is Yc a word for prose and 
Ic a word for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 
Ace-High Western Stories and Pecos Kid West- 
ern, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
have both been discontinued. 
Avon Fantasy Reader and Avon Sciencé-Fic- 
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tion, Avon Novels, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Donald A. Wollheim, 
Editor, Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy. “These 
two publications are reprint anthologies in digest- 
type magazine formats. We are not in the mar- 
ket for original fiction, but specialize in reprint- 
ing short stories and novelettes of fantastic imagi- 
native, or science-fiction types. Selection of stories 
is made by the editor, but suggestions from 
authors will be welcomed. Payment is by arrange- 
ment.” 

Best Western, Empire State Building, New 
York 1, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use mature Western 
fiction in any length from 1,000 to 20,000 words. 
Emphasis on character rather than plot; girl 
interest can be substantial in shorts, but should 
be subordinated in novelettes. Report in 10 days 
unless held for additional readings. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Complete Western Book Magazine, Empire 
State Building, New York 1, N. Y. Robert O. 
Erisman, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. 
“We use mature Western fiction in any length 
from 1,000 to 20,000 words. Character emphasis 
important; girl interest can be substantial in 
shorts, but should be subordinated in longer 
scripts. Report in 10 days unless held for addi- 
tional readings. Payment is 1c a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Dime Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Everett Ortner, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use Western short 
stories from 3,000 to 5,000 words and novelettes 
from 7,500 to 10,000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Five Western Novels, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Morris Ogden Jones, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “While this maga- 
zine is mainly reprint, we use about 25 per cent 
original material. Would be interested in any 
new Western fiction from 12,000 to 20,000 words. 
Occasionally buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in about a week. Payment for new mate- 
rial averages 1c a word.” 

Frontier Stories, 130 W. 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy. “We are heavily stocked.” 
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Range Riders Western, 10 E, 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Morris Ogden Jones, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 20c a copy. “We are wide open 
for good Westerns from 1,500 to 6,000 words for 
shorts and up to 10,000 words for novelettes. 
Occasionally buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in a week. Payment is Ic a word normally, 
but we might stretch it a bit on an exceptionally 
good story.” 

Thrilling Western, 10 E, 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Morris Ogden Jones, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use any length 
Western short story, novelettes up to 12,000 
words, and novels of 30,000 to 40,000 words. 
Western fact articles from 600 to 1,800 words 
afe used, and also shorter fillers. Occasionally buy 
poetry, but no photographs. Report in about a 
week, Payment averages Ic a word.” 

Two Western Action Books, 130 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Jack O'Sullivan, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy, “We use 
fast-action, well-plotted yarns of the range, 
50,000 words in length. Girl interest welcome. 
Report in three weeks, Payment is about Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Two Western Books, 130 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use fast-action, well- 
plotted yarns of the range, 50,000 words in 
length. Girl interest welcome. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is about Ic a word, on accept- 
ance,” 

West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Morris Ogden Jones, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
20c a copy. “We use anything from Western 
short-shorts up to short novels of 30,000 to 40,000 
wotds in length, Also short articles up to 1,800 
words of interesting Western material. Occasion- 
ally buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in 
about a week. Payment averages lc a word.” 

Western Novels and Short Stories, Empire 
State Building, New York 1, N. Y. Robert O. 
Erisman, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. 
“We use mature Western fiction in all lengths 
from 1,000 to 20,000 words. Emphasis should be 
on character rather than plot. Girl interest can 
be substantial in shorts, but should be subordi- 
nated in novelettes. Report in 10 days unless held 
for additional readings. Payment is 1c a word and 
up, On acceptance.” 

Western Short Stories, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use mature 
Western short stories in all lengths from 1,000 to 
10,000 words. Emphasis should be on character 
rather than plot. Girl interest can be substantial. 
Report in 10 days unless held for additional read- 
ings. Payment is lc a word and up, On accept- 
ance.’ 


Book Publishers 


Aréedia House, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Alice Sachs, Editor. “We pub- 
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for MAGAZINES 


By Ted Peterson — Univ. of Ill. 
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MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Neat - Accurate - Prompt 


aoe te extra first and last pages free. Minor cor- 
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YOU CAN SELL 


A new era is opening up in the whole writing field: fresh 
talent is being scouted for. A long-established agent, for 
whom I’ve ghosted, edited and revised seripts over a period 
of many years, will handle any stories | okay for publica- 
tion, screen, TV sales. My careful analysis and suggestions 
as to galaniliyy. $1 per 1000 words. (50c per after 4000). 


REFER 
DOROTHY DOYLE 
1129 — 25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately, to your satisfaction by professional 
typist. Minor errors corrected. Carbon free. Mailed 
flat. 45¢ per 1000 words. Poetry Ic a line. Special 
book rates. Inquiries welcomed. 


MARIE WINNABERG 


Route No. 1, Cresco, lewa 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i6 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 195! Revised Course & Markets. 


No long poe or prefessional style and plotting technique 
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hold tips, wet Ry ete. Complete with sam ma: 

kets, also month of help to 1500 words of “filers if you 
order now Other a courses and help availabie. Return 
this ad and $1.00 today to 


J. ¢. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 


P. ©. Box 1008, jendale, Callfornia 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 
Union City, Tennessee 











There's a NEW WAY 





to WRITING SUCCESS 
EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 
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lish contemporary romances (not sophisticated or 
sexy), 60,000 to 65,000 words long. Report in 
about six weeks. Payment is $250 down against 
royalties, $100 on signing of contract, balance on 
publication.” 

Bruce Publishing Company, 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Bernard Wirth, Fiction 
Editor, ‘“‘We publish four to six novels a year, 
45,000 to 90,000 words in length. Want material 
original and intense enough to arouse a fresh 
awareness of the importance of the First Com- 
mandment.” 

Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. William C. Lengel, Editor. “We 
publish six 25c paper-bound books per month. 
Mostly original, 60,000 to 70,000 words in length. 
Novels, suspense, mystery, Western, and novels 
of confessional nature. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc per copy on original print order of 
200,000; 1%c thereafter paid on print order, 
rather than on sales.” 

Harper & Brethers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. “We are always glad to consider 
new material in any of the following fields, which 
should be submitted to the individual editors: 
General fiction and non-fiction, John Fischer; 
mysteries, Joan Kahn; staple books, George W. 
Jones; college texts, Edward J. Tyler; technical 
and science books, Kenneth Demaree; high school 
texts, Nathan Neal; social and economic books, 
Ordway Tead; religious books, Eugene Exman; 
medical books, Paul Hoeber; juveniles, Ursula 
Nordstrom. Report in three weeks. Payment is on 
royalty basis.” 


Island Press Cooperative, Inc., 470 W. 24th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. Helene Scheu-Riesz, 
Editor-in-Chief. “We do not encourage fiction. 
We take any sort of non-fiction, poetry, juveniles, 
especially material of real merit which does not 
appeal to the ordinary commercial publisher. The 
author pays for the publication, in the hope of 
being repaid from the sales of books. But we do 
not take a manuscript merely because the author 
can pay. It must seem to us definitely worth pub- 
lishing. Report within a month.” 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
222 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. Solomon 
Grayzel, Editor. ‘We publish books between 
80,000 and 100,000 words. Must be of Jewish 
interest, not exclusively but largely. Report in 
two or three months. Payment is on royalty 
basis, 10% advance on acceptance.” 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New 
York 8, N. Y. Thomas B. Kenedy, Editor. “We 
publish non-fiction with Catholic slant for gen- 
eral trade and the special Catholic market. An 
occasional book of fiction is considered.” 


Library Publishers, 15 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, Editor- 
in-Chief. “We publish Americana only, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the editing of important avail- 
able documents of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
along with biographical, literary, and historical 
material of the period.” 
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Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston 6, Mass. D. Angus Cameron, Editor. “We 
publish fiction and non-fiction book-length manu- 
scripts. Non-fiction—biography, histery, current 
affairs, social studies, literature, and law and 
cook books, and reference books. Also juveniles, 
particularly for older children. No photographs. 
Report in two to four weeks. Payment is on semi- 
annual royalty basis.” 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. Arthur Pell, Editor. 
“We publish good fiction over 60,000 words in 
length. Author should send synopsis before sub- 
mitting manuscript, however. Seldom, if ever, 
publish poetry. Report in two to four weeks. Pay- 
ment is on semi-annual royalty basis.” 

McClelland & Stewart, Ltd., 228 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Ellen Anderson, 
Editor. “We are interested in Canadian writing 
of outstanding quality only. Publish book-length 
manuscripts: fiction, biography, travel, juvenile, 
and verse. Canadian locale is of particular in- 
terest. Report in three weeks. Payment is on 
royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


American Perfumer, 48 W. 38th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. William Lambert, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This 
journal circulates only among manufacturers of 
cosmetics and soaps; it does not go to retailers. 
For that reason, only highly technical articles by 
recognized authorities can be published. Buy 
photographs, if relevant. Report in 60 days. 
Payment, on publication, is based on difficulty 
of compiling article rather than on space.” 

Bakers’ Helper, 105 W. Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Harold E. Snyder, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; $3.00 a year. “We use news and features 
pertaining to the industry. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in one to two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, 
on acceptance, for features; lc a word for news, 
paid once a month; $3 to $5 for pictures, de- 
pending on size and quality, on acceptance.” 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. J. H. Peters, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use articles, up 
to 2,500 words, dealing with all phases of bank 
management, presenting new developments in 
operational methods and techniques and the best 
current thinking on banking and related subjects. 
Banker by-lines preferred. Buy photographs with 
articles. Report in 10 days. Payment is 2c a word 
and $5 per photo, on acceptance.” 

Barron’s National Business @ Financial Weekly, 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. John Daven- 
port, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a copy; $15.00 
a year. “We are interested primarily in solid fac- 
tual analyses of the earnings and dividend pros- 
pects of companies and industries. No photo- 
graphs. Report in three weeks. Payment is $50 
to $100, on publication.” 

The Biscuit & Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. E. J. Van Allsburg, 








If Your Book 
Has Been Rejected... 


for new writers have al- 
ways been limited. Today, 
with emphasis on “name” writ- 
ers and best sellers, the outlook 
is more discouraging than ever. 
If you have a manuscript that is 
collecting rejection slips, and if 
you have faith in your work — 
we urge you to send your manu- 


oor G opportunities 


script to us. 


Exposition Press has launched 
the literary careers of over 300 
promising new authors. We pub- 
lish every type of book—novels, 
poetry, textbooks, academic 
works, non-fiction, as well as 
books of specialized appeal. 


Our cooperative publishing plan, 
which has worked so well for 
others, requires a minimum sub- 
sidy for first editions only. Sub- 
sequent editions are published 
on a straight royalty basis. 

For full details. write today for 
a free copy of our new, 32-page 
brochure, We Can Publish Your 
Book. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. 65 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16 












































"If | fail to make good in the juvenile story field 
after your step-by-step, concise and friendly 
coaching, it will be entirely my own fault," says 
Mildred Peck to 

ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W, Everell Ave. Chicage 31, iit. 
Write today for details of her coaching and criticism. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 
tions in spelling, grammar and punctuation. All work 
proofread, 50c per thousand words; poetry Ic per line, 
plus return postage. Inquiries invited 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. 
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TRY THE COMIC BOOKS! 


Let a ly eng et of comic book material hel 
13 My e booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMI 
CRIPT. Writ ING ($1) contains over_15,000 words on 
comic book ba ay om PLUS a sample STORY SYNOPSIS 
and page of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to an editor. 
Limited supply available. GET YOURS NOW! Send $1 to: 


EARLE & BERGMAN 


St, Levis 10, Mo. 








1283 No. Gordon St. — Hollywood 38, Calif. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESS 


NO LUCK eustisier: 


Our basic policy is to en new writers and help 
them gain recognition. u wre looking for a_pub- 
lisher of your Novel “S.. tories, Play, Sc eety ork, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today 
to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 








i Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 

SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











Editor, Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. “We use 
stories and articles concerning plants and produc- 
tion within the biscuit and cracker, pretzel, and 
cookie industry.” 

Canadian Baker, 73 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Stuart A. Williams, 
Editor, Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles of approximately 1,500 words in 
length on all aspects of commercial baking, with 
particular reference to quality control; costing; 
maintenance and window decorating. Buy photo- 
graphs, Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 

The Milk Salesman, 5405 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pa. A. D. Walter, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We are in the market for articles per- 
taining to the home delivering of milk—the work 
of the milkman as carried on for the retail milk 
dealers of this country, These stories should 
closely concern the actual work of the men, and 
should be limited to approximately 500 words. 
Write for the driver, not the owner or manager. 
Material must be original and not too technical. 
Acceptable topics incluce safe driving; milk for 
health, as the driver would tell the housewife; 
friendship with children on the route; getting 
along with customers; character stories, and they 
must be good; care of the truck, as the driver, 
not the garage mechanic, does it; neatness; clean- 
liness; politeness. Buy photographs. Payment is 
$5.00 for a one-page or two-page article and 
$2.50 for snapshot or photograph with article, on 
acceptance, Writers can work up to higher prices 
for longer accepted articles, but we do not prom- 
ise it at the start.” 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 9 E. 35th Street, 
New York, N. Y. J. EB. Stevens, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 75c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use suc- 
cess stories on soft-drink bottling plants, with an 
average length of 1,500 words. Buy photographs. 
Report in a month. Payment is $10 per published 
page; higher rates for quality material or assign- 
ment work,” 

The Retail Bookseller, Hillside, N. J. Francis 
Ludlow, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use specific merchandising 
articles on bookshops, rental libraries, public 
libraries. Occasionally buy photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


The Texaphone, 153 Winter Street, Marlin, 
Texas. James E. Gray, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. First issue due in 
July. Trade magazine slanted toward the Texas 
telephone industry. “We can use fiction written 
around telephone workers, 2000 to 3000 words. 
Writer should be familiar with telephone indus- 
try, since we can use only those stories that are 
authentic and accurate in detail. Stories can be 
about telephone operators, linemen, engineers, 
office employees, etc., but they should be about 
situations that arise while the central character 
(hero or heroine) is actively engaged in the 
telephone industry. We desire articles about all 
phases of the telephone industry, including arti- 
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cles about the telephone operators, We espe- 
cially desire articles of educational value (‘how 
to’) about all phases of telephone work. Also 
technical articles about engineering, manage- 
ment, etc., and short articles about new equip- 
ment, new methods, etc. Length: 1000 to 4000 
words. Also consider two-part articles. Photos 
desirable with articles, but not necessary. Buy 
news photos of telephone happenings and gen- 
eral photos of telephone industry. Also 4 to 8- 
line poems concerning telephone industry or 
telephone workers. Buy cartoons—finished ink 
drawings. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
to 3c a word for fiction, $25.00 to $50.00 for 
non-fiction, depending on length, 25c a line for 
poctry, $3.00 each for photographs, and $5.00 
each for cartoons, on Ist of month preceding 
publication,” 

Western Aviation (formerly Western Flying), 
4328 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 
Thomas E. Rhodes, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles with a 
business angle and a Western slant, about 1,000 
words, Buy photographs. Payment is 1¥%4c a 
word and $2.00 per photo, on publication.” 





Market Complaints 
American Hebrew V Suspense V 
The Contemporary Tech Books, Inc. V 


Theater V Vickers Publishing 
Medill McBride Co. V 
Company V 


Cartoonist Cues 
(Continued from page 67) 


ment is $25 on acceptance, and we plan to 
use from 15 to 20 cartoons, full page, in 
each issue.” 

Compact, the same address as above, is 
a teen-age pocket-size magazine catering to 
girls from 15 to 21. Claire Glass edits and 
wants cartoon situations on dates, school, 
room decoration, clothes and movies. The 
same price is paid here. Compact came out 
in June as a bi-monthly to alternate 
with 2]. 

Parents, same address, also has a new art 
director, George Kalman, who will okay 
cartoons — domestic situations featuring 
kids, around home, etc. $30 to $50 is paid 
here. 


American Legion Magazine, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Irving Hersch- 
bein is stocked for the next year on all 
kinds of written humor, including material 
for the “Parting Shots” page. Do not send 
him any more written gags. Cartoons here 
are paid for at the rate of $50 and up. 












A Writer Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


CARL COOLIDGE...Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. One 
time editor Keystone Pictures; writer and 
director other film companies. 700 produced 
film stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE writers and critics work for me on 
a free-lance basis: Ask for Bulletin which 
gives full details about these quality writers 
and others who work for me by special 
assignment. 














1509 Crossroads of the World 





IF YOU ARE HAUNTED 


BY A PHANTOM STORY IDEA 
We Have a Ghost to Write It For You 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis; 


REVISE mass. .. . Make stories acceptable 
for publication, 

DIRECT rewrites, from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss.... 


SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 





SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
H. D. BALLENGER 


project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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TRADITIONALLY, August is the month of re- 
birth for the Broadway stage. That’s when 
producers square away for rehearsals of 
shows which are to open in September or 
October. By the end of August, most prod- 
ucers are optioning plays, competing for 
theatres, and lining up directors, scene de- 
signers and actors. 

At this writing, there are some 110 
dramas held by Broadway producers and 
about 65 musical comedies optioned. Some 
of the shows will be tested in summer stock 
theatres and a decision on their Broadway 
production will be reached during the 
month of August. Judging by past records, 
about a third of the plays announced will 
succeed in raising their budgets, finding di- 
rectors and the all-important stars, and 
having proper rewrites done. 

Option money today tends to be $100 
down for the first month’s option period. 
Occasionally a producer will put down 
$300 for three months’ option. The big 
writers command $1,000 options. In the 
case of a musical like Irving Berlin’s Call 
Me Madam, where many big names are 
involved, an option may be for $5,000. 

A flock of new options will be an- 
nounced this month. About 1,000 plays 
will be circulated around Broadway pro- 
duction offices (there are some 300 produc- 
ers on Broadway and another 300 would- 
be-producers). It still takes $50,000 to 
produce a one-set show with a small cast 
of 10. 

Many of the younger and more talented 
producers and directors have gone into 
television which is an enormous industry 
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in New York now. Some 2,000 TV shows 
will be produced every week this coming 
season, and TV is voraciously devouring 
actors, directors and producers who previ- 
ously beat their fists against a cold stage 
wall. 

We met an actor who hasn’t appeared 
in one Broadway show in three years and 
who is pining for a stage play. Meanwhile 
he has acted in 207 TV shows and earned 
almost $50,000. Directors who have tried 
for 10 years to get a “break” on Broadway 
now work in TV and get $350 to $500 for 
directing one half-hour television show. 
Actors get $150 to $350 for playing a half- 
hour TV show with a week’s rehearsal. 

A writer who gets his show on Broad- 
way is still way ahead of the game, how- 
ever. His royalties are $1,000 to $3,000 a 
week, he becomes nationally famous over- 
night, his chance of selling the play and 
himself to the movies is good—$100,000 is 
the average price for the writer’s services 
alone. 

* * * 

Here are the names of some New York 
producers who are open for material. They 
are new producers, for the most part, and 
easier for the playwright to approach than 
the old, established producers: 

Richard Myers, 1430 Broadway. A pro- 
lific producing organization with many fi- 
nancial resources. 

Richard Condon, who co-produces with 
Jose Ferrer, 1270 Sixth Ave. A new and 
bright producing organization. 

Lester Herbert, 20 W. 43rd St. A young 
producer who is busy reading plays. 

Henry Baron, 215 E. 79th St. He is 
reading plays and has been associated with 
other producers, although he has not yet 
produced a show. 

Felix Brentano, 113 W. 57th St. He has 
extensive stage experience, especially in the 
musical field. 

Roger Clark, 63 W. 44th St., likes come- 
dies. 

Sol Cornberg, 550 Fifth Ave., is a new 
producer. 

Francis Curtis, 137 W. 48th St. is a 
young producer. He operated a summer 
theatre for several years and is anxious to 
present a show to Broadway. 
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George Gordon, 59 Park Ave. Also a 
new producer, not represented before on 
Broadway. 

Robert Griffith, 630 Fifth Ave. He has 
been production chief for George Abbott 
for many years, has a good musical comedy 
background. 

Clifford Hayman, 20 E. 53rd St., has 
been on the Broadway scene for 20 years. 
He is the nephew of Max Gordon, famous 
Broadway producer, and has produced 
several Broadway shows. 

Alexander Ince, 234 W. 44th St., is a 
well-known figure in the producing field. 

T. Edward Knolleys & S. H. Stone, 488 
Madison Ave., are new in the producing 

me. 

Standish O’Neill, 128 E. 65th St., is also 
a new producer. 

Chris Seibel and George Prideaux, 667 
Madison Ave. They have one show on 
their production schedule, but are reading 
other scripts. 

Otto Preminger, 1430 Broadway, is a 
Hollywood director and former stage di- 
rector. He produced a show which is a big 
hit currently, The Moon Is Blue. 


Allyn Rice, 35 W. 53rd St., has been on 
the Broadway scene for several years as an 
investor, but wants to produce his own 
shows. 

Henry Van Kirk, 295 Madison Ave., has 
optioned quite a few plays. At a guess, 
we would say he has spent several thou- 
sand dollars on options. A dogged young 
producer. 

Jacob Weiser, 20 E. 53rd St., must read 
about 100 plays a year. He has produced 
many shows and was a producer of shows 
for the USO. He’s known as an innovator 
in the theatre. 

Then there are the established producers 
whom we list every year, like the Play- 
wrights Co., 630 Fifth Ave.; the Theatre 
Guild, 23 W. 53rd St.; Michael Todd, 
Broadway and 53rd St.; Anthony Farrell, 
Sist & Broadway, who financed more than 
20 Broadway productions last season; John 
Golden, 75-year-old standby in the theatre, 
246 W. 44th St.; the Shuberts, Lee and 
J. J., who are at 225 W. 44th St.; Leland 
Hayward, 250 W. 57th St. 





practical 
playwrighting 


given by an author and artist-author-critic 
offers an unusual approach and individualized 
training in stage, radio and TV writing for 
the beginner and professional. Residence 
courses in art and writing also available. 
Send for free details today. 


¢ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES * BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbors if desired. Prompt service. 
—Rates on beok-lengths. 

—author '*Manuscript Technique"’ 


DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of wee agen twenty years of experience 
as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can show 
you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, and 
tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
opeteest and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 





Dallas 9, Texas 











23D Green Street 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
Circle 6-7441 TRafaiger 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


isso New Yer fo NY. 


25¢ 
1650-WD Broadway 








WANTED TO BUY 


Suspense Plays 
2 acts-running time 
25 Minutes 
Not more than 2 scenes 
5 characters 


E. S. McGINNIS 








NEW RICHMOND, OHIO 




















SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writing — Short-Story, Juvenile, 
Article, Poetry, and others — show you how to write, 
what to write, and where to sell. 


For full particulars write today to: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





AUTHORS — WRITERS 


Your literary effort: deserve the best in manuscript 
typing. We use IBM typewriters. 
60c per 1,000 words — poetry le per line 
Stencil cutting — Mimeographing 


THE TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 
207 Financial Center Building, Oakland, California 











PPL LOLOL LALO ALP AL AL ALP LLLP RPP ; 
BOOK WRITERS 
Let my cfeative re-writing of your gore Jo 
fiction book pave the way to success for YO 
clients oy ling. I edit, correct, polish, revise w Pt 
necessary, and present your maser Ay its very ae 
a ier buctien Rags FA BR 
ready the pu oor ous: words, 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 77 Gower, Missouri 
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YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Sepcrens ts ated. by thousands. of success of gttore ¢ of 
FS ihe “ee tiaie now in femands Write. wh ear ie ees 


eure. 
J. C. SLOAN—Rep, ad THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept D Glendale, Calif. 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 

geod pana ag = ‘paper. uy Be oa 

pages corrections, Sarbon All inquivics Seovkve iss 
‘ IDA SINGER Panay ae 





WRITE HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY; LOCAL 
BUSINESS MEN, COMPANIES 


We will publish on 50-50 basis 
Write for complete details 
THE Tennesonns | PRESS 





POEMS SET TO MUSIC 
Free Examination~Entirely Ethical~no charge com- 
soegeiat revision— Have written for big names~20 years * 
ecords of my own recently voted 
spot +o gh action —— = jockey poll—let’s get AD 2! 
—Send poems t 


SOHN ny MACK | 
pogrom 
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NO LUCK sta 


These producers are well known and 
their standard brands are well publicized. 
Todd likes girls and gags; Golden likes 
light and frothy comedies, and so on. 

* * * 


If you write a really good play and send 
it to an agent, this will be the procedure. 
His office girl, or “playreader” will say, 
“This is a ‘hot’ item. Read it immediately 
and send it to Jones or Smith.” The agent 
will read the play in one gulp, and begin 
frantically to phone one producer or an- 
other with the message: “I’ve got a play 
you must read tonight. I want your answer 
by tomorrow, or I will give it to Harry 
Brown.” 

The producer will drop everything and 
read the play. If he gets “excited,” he will 
phone the agent, no matter what the hour, 
and tell him he is interested in optioning 
the play PROVIDING—and he will name 
his conditions. The agent will phone or 
wire you to come to his office immediately 
to meet the producer. 

There will be a conference at which the 
producer will say: “I want you to rewrite 
this and that,” and “I see Mary Jane Star 
as the lead, and John Smith as the male 
lead, do you agree?” If you agree on these 
basic points, he will write out a check for 
an option. 

Then he will start phoning stars, direct- 
ors and investors. He will make many 
copies of your play and send them around 
to the stars and investors, trying to “line up 
the package.” Finally, after many com- 
promises, the show will be financed, cast, 
and will be ready to go into rehearsal. 

By that time, you will have lived a dozen 
lives, lost and found your integrity, 
eagerly searched every day for your name 
in the columns and trade papers. A year, 
two, or three may elapse and often do. 
You will be a wiser and sadder man. Some 
plays have been optioned three and six 
times. One play we read in 1936 was fin- 
ally produced in 1943 and lasted one week. 
Can you imagine how the playwright must 
have felt during that time—hundreds of 
people read his play; his hopes soared and 
dropped for seven years. Finally a 19-year- 
old boy who had inherited some money and 
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yearned to be in the theatre invested 
$40,000 in the show. It was cursed by the 
critics and the day after the show opened 
the playwright knew that his child was 
dead forever. 

When a playwright gets bad notices, 
that’s not the end. That’s like gluing a sign 
on his back which says, “Warning: pox.” 
If any one of his five other plays, which have 
been floating around for years, is so much 
as mentioned to a producer, the reply is 
“Are you kidding?” or “Smile when you 
say that.” After Tennessee Williams’ first 
flop, as we recall it, his agent had to get 
him a job in a department store pushing 
package wagons. 

But we’ve said it before and we say it 
again: after you’ve written your first play, 
nothing can keep you down. You'll be 
earning your living by writing in some 
field—you may be in radio, films, or TV. 
The time and devotion you lavish on a play 
are never wasted. 

* * * 

The Arts of the Theatre Foundation is 
offering $4000 in prizes for scripts sub- 
mitted in its 1951 playwriting competition. 
The closing date of the contest is December 
15, 1951, and there are no entrance fees 
or obligations; all rights remain with the 
playwright. 

Here are the rules: (1) Scripts must be 
full-length plays and typewritten; (2) 
Photostatic proof of copyright within the 
last 24 months must be included; (3) Also 
a letter listing name of playwright, address, 
and age; (4) Also a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope; (5) No contestant may submit 
more than one play; (6) No previous entry 
may be re-submitted; (7) Musicals, adap- 
tations, translations, and collaborations are 
excluded; (8) A script will be disqualified 
if announced for commercial production 
prior to the judges’ verdict; (9) Herman 
Shumlin and Edith J. R. Isaacs will serve 
on the board of judges; (10) Two awards 
of $2000 each will be made about April 
15, 1952, with payments in 12 equal month- 
ly installments; (11) Decision of the judges 
will be final; (12) Mail scripts to Arts of 
the Theatre Foundation, Inc., 521 W. 43rd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Attention: E. F. 
Kook, President. 


SECRETS ENTRUSTED 
TO A FEW 





HERE are some things that can not be 

generally told—things you ought to 
know. Great truths are dangerous to some 
—but factors for personal power and am 
complishment in the hands of those who 
understand them. Behind the tales of the 
miracles and mysteries of the ancients, lie 
centuries of their secret probing into 
nature’s laws—their amazing discoveries 
of the hidden processes of man’s mind, and 
themastery of life’s problems. Once shrouded 
in mystery to avoid their destruction by 
mass fear and ignorance, these facts ree 
main a useful heritage for the thousands 
of men and women who privately use 
them in their homes today. ® 


THIS FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organi- 
zation), an age-old brotherhood of learn- 
ing, have preserved this secret wisdom in 
their archives for centuries. They now in- 
vite you to share the practical helpfulness 
of their teachings. Write today for a free 
copy of the bock, “The Mastery of Life.” 
Within its pages may lie a new life of op- 
portunity for you. Address Scribe A.H.H. 


he ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 
California, U.S.A. 


The shed 


San Jose 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professienal writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising -agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, nada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a werd, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for October issue must 
reach us by September 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “‘personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, ad- 
visors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only). 











WANTED: ASSIGNMENTS. Reporter, free lance 
writer, 18 years experience including ten on a 
metrepolitan daily, wishes assignment as Washing- 
ton correspondent for a national publication. I 
speeialize in spot news, news features, personality 
features on Washington big shots and historical and 
feature articles on any subject pertaining to the 
nation’s capital or nearby Maryland and Virginia. 
Can handle rush jobs. Did all local stories for King 
Features Syndicate on visit of the British King and 
Queen in Washington in 1939. References. Elizabeth 
Oldfield, 8:26 Piney Branch Court, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 


WOMAN WRITER desires part-time work in writer’s 
Saag or Writers’ Colony for room and board. 
Box X-6, 


FOR SALE: Ann Bremer, Cal. Painting. Cora Jones, 
Sullivan, Ohio. 





WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 


“CARTCONISTS’ 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 
“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 


Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE coniains monologues, parodies, 
comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting par- 
ticulars. Don Frankel, WD, P.O. Box 983, Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 


EARN MONEY at home by: mail! Others do! “Pro- 
gressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how, Sample, 
with money-making offers, 25c. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Weodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


ACCURATE HANDWki:iiixsG Analyses. Send two 
pages writing and $5.00 for detailed analysis. Gen- 
eral analysis, $3.00; short, $1.00. Anna Kauffman, 
25-6 Valley Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


| ae 
NEED TECHNICAL AwvictE en your science de- 
tails; plots? Ph.D. scientist, hobby writer, will 
furnish authoritative infermation. . J, Davis, 
1215 Woodlawn Bivd., South Bend, Indiana. 


i nanan 
LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. Send only $1 for two 
8x10 glossy enlargements from your negative. 
_ Jankewski, Wd 82, V. A. Hospital, Hines, 
Mlineis. 


PRETEND VISITING AiLANTIC CITY. 5 cards, 
$1.00. Souvenirs mailed. List price ready. Ray- 
mond Bendy, 207 Houston, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own 
gs, $1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristel Board. 

£ Ceentaghan, Breokside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
ELDERLY LADY wishes to assist with housework 
and writing. More for home than wages. Box X-5. 


7B 








“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA. 


TERIAL” — Columns, rteons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone, Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales etters To Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 post- 
paid (refundable). While they last, gift copy of 
“175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” in- 
chided with Folio, American Features Syndicate, 
Desk 160, 1990 Como Avenue, St. Paul 8, Minn. 


JUVENILE MARKETS—Over 120, arranged sys- 
tematically, one dollar. Writer Aids, P.O. Box 201, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00; also 


Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacy- 
ville, Penna. 


QUIET, PEACEFUL, year around Quachita mountain 
cabin. Very reasonable rental, Box X-7. 


BE A BIG FROG IN A BIG PUDDLE! Writers! 
Cartoonists! Let us tell you where to sell. In- 
troductory copy 25c. CHICAGO MARKET RE- 
VIEW, 342 West 64th St., Chicago 21, Ill. 


IMPORTANT DATES such as Birthdays, Anni- 
versaries, etc. I can help you remember them, 
Particulars Free. Elvet Bloomfield, 3741 Walnut 
St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


POPULAR PIANO SHORT COURSE. All you must 
know condensed into 12 pages. Smooth piano 
style is at your fingertips through this easy, 
superior method, Only $1.00. 224 Mays Blidg., 
Amarillo, Tex. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This 


famous 
“key” available. Group has new 





$25 book and 
copies for sale, 


$8 each sent C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty 
ge Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
ork 17. 


HOW TO TAKE PICTURES FOR MONEY, illus- 
trated booklet by successful Free Lance, $1.00. 
ane Pilot Publishers, Dept. WD, Box 488, Bend, 

regon, 





“PROFITS IN TRADE JOURNALISM: The Inside 
Story.” Folio, $1. Trade News & Feature Service, 
P. O. Bex 371D, La Porte, Ind. 

CARTOONISTS—25 gags (jokes, quips) by top- 

notch radio-TV gagsters, ONLY 50c. Milt Ham- 

mer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N, J. 


WRITERS! Add $25 to $100 a month to your in- 
come. Send for Cooke’s “Taking and Selling Pho- 
tographs,” $1.00. J. C. Sloan, P.O. Box 1008, 


Glendale, Calif. 





TAPE RECORDERS. Bargains. 
Meivina, Chicago 39, Ill. 


M. Metz, 2174 


CLIP, sell news items from local newspapers. De- 
tailed instructions, 32 markets for $1. Dan 
Valentine, Box 2324, Salt Lake City. 


HEALTH WRITERS—$30 buys $90 MacFadden 
Health Encyciopedia. 8 volumes; excellent con- 
dition. Postpaid. Time payments. Eckard, 1142 
Victoria, New Kensington, Pa. 


“HOW CAN I FIND OUT?”—You can! Information 
discreetly developed. Any matter, person, prob- 
lem, anywhere. Worldwide. Officially licensed, 





bonded service. Established 1922. Reasonable. 
Confidential. William Herman, 170 Broadway, 
New York. 





ODD and unusual books located. Box X-4, 


CARTOONISTS, GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “GAG- 
CYCLOPEDIA,” $2.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. Educator shortly pro- 
ducing book en psychological effects of this sub- 
ject weuld appreciate first-hand experiences. Ma- 
terial handled confidentially and nothing pub- 
ished without permission. Box X-1. 
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EXPERT MIMEOGRAPHING. $1.50 per ene hundred 
copies, per page. Includes paper, stencil, etc. 
Postpaid. Miss Bessie Bystrom, 225 N. Fourth 
St., Marquette, Michigan. 





ARTICULATE comic magazine factory factotum, 
marooned for years on grave yard shift and some- 
what interested in writing, desires interesting 
correspondence. Box X-3. 





INTIMATE perfumes, economically priced. Rare, 
passion-arousing scents. Free catalogue, Paradise 
Perfume Laboratories, Box 6211B East Memphis 
Station, Memphis, Tern. 





FREE BOOK, “392 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Work heme (U.S.A.)! Publishers, Carlsbad, Calif. 


TYPE FOR PAY (20-ways) Folio 35c. McAllister, 
1513-WD, Charlotte, N. B. ¥. ¢ c. 


NEW TRADE JOURNAL WS WRITERS. Remit 30c for 
Assignment Bulletin. John tanard News 
Service, Drawer 1566—8, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


AN EFFECTIVE LETTER clinches that new job, 
firancial deal, social connections, Yours tailored to 
order; typed. Send outline, complete details, ob- 
jectives, with $3; balance when delivered. 
(Special rates for commercial sales-letters). Li- 
mited time offer. SUCCESSFUL LETTERS, Box 
1473-A, Lancaster, Pa. 


SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c coin or stamps. 
Writecraft Service, 601 N,. Fell Ave., Normal, Ill. 


GHOST ARTIST, cartoons, strips, spot drawings, 
illustrations, book jackets, fast service. Box X-9. 


FELLOW WRITERS: Here is the book you’ve leoked 
for and couldn’t find. “SEX, SCIENCE AND SIN,” 
case histories, scientific and factual material. 
The presentation of 25 years of police experience, 
special study and research. Learn about people 
as they really are in their private and secret 
lives of love, romance, and sex. Motivation. Pienty 
of material for plots and articles, plus TRUE 
characterizations. $2. Postpaid or C.O.D. plus 
charges. Money back gladly, if not satisfied. Or 
send for descriptive circular. Personally auto- 
graphed copy for prompt erder. Sergeant Earl R. 
Biggs, Box 2284, Portland 14, Oregon. 


WANTED: SPONSOR FOR BIG TIME NOVEL.— 
Contract guarantees money back. Split 50-50. 
Movie rights, foreign copyrights. Contact John 
C, Haynes, Gen’l. Del., Quincy, California. 


“WHOSE WAS THE GREATER SIN?” Find out by 
reading “The Greater Sin.” A stormy and tem- 
—— first novel. $3.50. Ivers McCrary, 6343 

Igrade, Dallas, Texas. 








CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! You can’t afford te 
miss the hot tips in every issue of CHICAGO 
MARKET REVIEW. Sample copy 25c. 342 West 
64th St., Chicago 21. 


CLIP, sell advertisements from local newspapers. 
Detailed instructions, 40 markets for $1. Dan 
Valentine, Box 2324, Salt Lake City. 


$250 WEEK REPORTED! Book “S505 Odd Success- 
ful Businesses” free. Work home. Expect some- 
thing Odd! Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 


I COMPOSE CONTEST ENT! ENTRIES—statements, lim- 
-ricks, jingles, $1.00 each entry. Collier’s Contest 
Service. P. O. Box 127, 127, South Omaha, Neb. 


SIX COMPLETE MAIL ORD ORDER PLANS enly $1.00 
plus gift of $1.00 Folio “Sellimg Books By Mail.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Culver Mail Enterprises, 
San Lorenzo, Calif. 


FREE LANCE writing explained in full by experi- 
enced writer in this line. Complete instructions 
50c, E. Nunamaker, 1126 E. Pinchot Street, 
Stockton, California. 

WILL PAY 50 per cent for clevor gag a? er ideas 
for cartoons, when published. Box X-8. 





WANNA END TOBACCO HABIT? Practical Psy- 
chelogy 10c, Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago, Ill. 











IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers, Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad Serv- 
ice, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 66. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


FILLERS, eight for one dollar. Neatly typed. Cor- 
rectly aeliodl and punctuated. Nellie A, Fenner, 
Noti, Oregon. 


SCIENTIFIC-SPIRITUAL HEALING TREATMENTS. 
a F. A. Smith, O.D., Box 413, Sterling, 
Illinois. 


THE PLOTBOOK. Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Gives complete outline of salable stories. Felios 
shows how. 50c Writecraft Service, 601 N. Fell 
Ave., Nermal, Ill. 


AUTHOR-COMPOSER will give 25 per cent royal- 
ties on published popular ballad to anyone who 
successfully exploits same. This deal could make 
you rich. Mr. Jan Bonner, General Delivery, San 
Francisco, California. 


AMAZING 10-15¢ a day diet, fuelless heating, 
warmth without blankets! Pamphlet, $1.00. 
Guaranteed. Theodore Dufur, 401242 Portola 
Ave., Los Angeles 32. 


GIFT BOOK of poems, RUTH THE GIRL of Moab 
and Esther Queen of the JEWS. Bible stories. 
Linen covers $2. Tinney, 126 Highland St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


YOUNG WRITER, interested in Terrer and Horror 
a seeks correspondents to talk shop. Box 
-10. 


THIS ENLIGHTENING BOOK, $1.50, shows how 
to find these inspirations needed for inventing 
story-ideas quickly, amd for deporting in real life 
intelligently. Brenan, 313 W. 33rd Street, New 
York City. 


FIFTY MARKEAS and instructions en the pre- 
paration of manuscripts and cartoons. Enclose ten 
cents in stamps or coin to help cover cost of 
mailing. Empire Features, Box 7057, Breokside, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


HOW TO BECOME A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER? Be a country editor. Enjoy the 
prestige, comfort, and low cost of small town 
living. Opportunities unlimited. Experience Un- 
necessary. New book tells all. Send $1.00, Press- 
D, Liberty Center, Ohio. 


BLACK CARBON PAPER. Long life paper at a lew 

price! Standard weight, medium finish, Gov't sur- 

lus. 50 8”x13” sheets, $1.00 postpaid. Egan De 
ype, Box 46 Seabright, Santa Crutz, Calif. 


MY LITTLE BOOK—‘“The Constitution of The 
United States” 25c each, 5 for $1.00. Broussard 
Natienal Detective Agency, P. O. Bex 336, Plaque- 
mine, Louisiana. 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohie 


Please publish the following ad im your next issue. 
I enclose 10c per word, including the words in my 
name and address. 



















































814 44th Avenue 


REVISING 


WORD-BY-WORD 


On Your Script 


JUST LIKE COLLABORATION 


Mail Manuscripts to Rewrite Desk A 
OR SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 
STORIES REVISED AND PUBLISHED 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
San Francisco 21, California 
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MS TYPED AND TAILORED 


immediately on quality bond with carbon, extra first 
and last pages, and corrections in spelling, grammar, 
punctuation. 


50c per 1,000 words 
MARION LOW 


5210 Cass St. 


Omaha 3, Nebr. 








Movie and Television Studios 
Special Help for Beginners 


Jackson Heights, 


AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHER'S SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, 


New York 


STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For Sale to Top-Paying Publications ~ Radio, 





TYPING 


Expert typing. 50c per 1,000. Carbon copy free. 
Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free, if 
desired. 


ames wy 4 TYPING SERVICE 
No, 1, Box 78 


a 


indiana 





SONG POEMS 


Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 


510 M So, Alexandria Ave. 


Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 


in letter and we quote fee. 


Waivers ome 


509 Fifth Aven 


New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 
ALL TYPES of material wanted for Agency 
Representation and possible publication in our 
magazine. Send at once for complete information. 


THE REJECTION SLIP MAGAZINE 
1728 Topanga Bivd, 


Topanga, Calif. 
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Foreign Correspondent 
(Continued from page 49) 


Personal History was of that crop. So was 
Frank Kelley, now foreign editor of the 
Herald Tribune, and Elliot Paul, author of 
The Last Time I Saw Paris. Also on the 
roster of those who went to Paris on “spec” 
were Bill Shirer, Eric Severeid, Ned Kal- 
mer, Bert Andrews, Jack Watson, Ralph 
Barnes and Russell Hill. James (Scotty) 
Reston, New York Times diplomatic cor- 
respondent and magazine contributor, was 
a sports writer for the AP in Paris in those 
days. 

It is not as lush in Paris now as it was 
then, but there are jobs with the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and Amer- 
ican companies out of which a writer can 
earn a living while he makes contacts 
and adds to his experience. 

Essentially, the thesis I am offering free 
lancers who want to go abroad is being 
proved again today as it was demonstrated 
successfully a generation ago. The best 
present-day Horatio Alger story concerns 
Earnest Hoberecht (pronounced Ho- 
bright), a brash youngster who got tired of 
working on his home town paper in Wa- 
tonga, Oklahoma. The war came along 
and the armed services wouldn’t take Ho- 
berecht, but he insisted on being in the 
act. If he could not be a fighting man, he 
would be a war correspondent. Nobody, 
however, would buy him a ticket to any 
place. 

Hoberecht managed to land a job in 
Honolulu as a civilian reporter on a Navy 
house organ. He was a regular visitor to 
the UP office, bothering Francis McCar- 
thy, Mac R. Johnson or Frank Tremaine 
for a job. The war in the Pacific was well 
along before a call came in from New York 
to hire anybody in sight to bolster cover- 
age on the advance toward Japan. Hobe- 
recht, of course, was the first candidate in 
sight. The Watonga flash saw more action 
than most writers during the last years of 
the war. 
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He ended up in Tokyo. Intrigued by 
the strange customs of the natives, Hobe- 
recht set out to teach Japanese girls the art 
of kissing. He gave public demonstrations 
and is credited with helping popularize that 
strange Western pastime. Then he wrote 
a book, Tokyo Romance, which became a 
Japanese best-seller and earned him several 
trunkfuls of yen. Japanese bobby-soxers or- 
ganized “Earnie Hoberecht” clubs and car- 
ried on much as American bobby-soxers did 
during the height of the Frank Sinatra 
epidemic. 

Hoberecht became Tokyo bureau man- 
ager for the United Press. This spring he 
was promoted to Far East General Man- 
ager to succeed the late Miles Vaughan, 
UP vice-president who was drowned when 
his boat capsized in Tokyo bay. 

Latin America, being nearer home, offers 
the best opportunities for hacking out a 
niche in the foreign field. Mexico is the 
starting point for many writers. So is Cuba 
or Puerto Rico. Henry Wallace, son of Edi- 
tor Emeritus Tom Wallace of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, got a taste of: life 
in Puerto Rico during the war when he 
was in the merchant marines. He decided 
that the Caribbean offered him more than 
Louisville; so after the war he went to the 
islands looking for opportunities. In Cuba, 
he landed a job on the Havana Post and 
became a sub-editor. He picked up a side- 
line job as public relations man for the 
Hotel Nacional and went after some string 
jobs. Time hired him and he has had 
many intriguing items in both Time and 
Life in the last five years. 

I would like to describe a trip I took 
for the Chicago Daily News Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1949 because it would make an ideal 
junket for a free lancer in search of fresh 
material. 

The entire jaunt required a full year. 
Starting from Rome, I went to Spain, then 
south to the Canary Islands and down the 
west coast of Africa, into the Belgian Congo 
and on through the Rhodesias to the Union 
of South Africa. From Capetown, I caught 
a Dutch freighter to Argentina. I traveled 
up the east coast of South America to the 
mouth of the Amazon river. By paddle 
(Continued on page 83) 





ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write for info 


y book MODERN WRITERS, 


and free talent quiz. 
now selling for 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Ave. Gardena, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ELECTRICALLY 


mean clear-cut copies. Neat, accurate workmanship, 
minor corrections in spelling and grammar, carbon free, 
mailed flat. Prompt service. 50c per 1000 words. 


GLORIA ARNOLD 
P. ©. Box 1081-A San Francisco 1, Calif. 


YOUR SONG 


professionally arranged and recorded on a 10” unbreak- 
able audition record: $6.75. Complete Song and Lyric 
Service As Usual. 
THE GHOST COMPOSER 
E. A, MARTIN 
43 Sumner St. Hartford 5, Conn. 


NO LUCK pcstisier: 


Our basic policy is to —_ new writers and help 
them gain recognition. u are looking for a_pub- 
lisher of your Novel, S.. tories, Play, olarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today 
to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet AA3. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor corrections; orig. and one carbon; extra first page. 
Book lengths 50c per 1000 words; shorts 55c per M. 


Play MSS a specialty 


BETTY BROOKS 
Everett, Washington 
TU 2216 


MUSIC SERVICE 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bldg. Boston, Mass 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 
For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
7314 Foothill Bivd. Tujunga, Calif. 


| FIND THE BEST IN YOUR STORY 


and build it into brilliance, originality and 
appeal. Rewriting 1000 words, | show you 
how to write and plot with mastery and con- 
fidence. You will see your story grow into 
“the story you have dreamed of writing.” 

The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words 

BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 




















R, 2, Box 254 
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wheel boat, I went up the Amazon to the 
Andes and then over by airplane to Peru. 
I spent New Year’s eve in Panama and 
flew in to Miami January 1, 1950. 

The three months from the Canary 
Islands through the Belgian Congo offered 
a trip so full of untouched material that a 
writer could remain in that area a life- 
time and never run out of book ideas. 

My boat, the “Calgary,” was an old 
Elder-Dempster ship relegated to spending 
its last days on the Africa West Coast. It 
called at the Canaries, Dakar in French 
West Africa, Bathurst in the Gambia, Free- 
town in Sierra Leone, Monrovia and Fire- 
stone in Liberia, Abidjan on the Ivory 
Coast, Takoradi and Accra on the Gold 
Coast, Lome in Togoland, Lagos in Ni- 
geria, Duala in the Cameroons, then 
touched the mouth of the Congo river 
serving Brazzaville in French Equatorial 
Africa and Leopoldville in the Belgian 
Congo. The whole trip from the Canaries 
to the Congo can be made for $500. I 
slept aboard the “Calgary” when it was in 
port except for a few nights when I re- 
mained ashore. 

It is essential for a free lancer to get 
letters off to American consuls and Colonial 
Governor Generals before he leaves the 
States, advising them of his particular in- 
terests and of the approximate date on 
which he would like to see them. Generally, 
visitors to West Africa are few and the 
people living there are hospitable and help- 
ful. Missionaries play an important part 
in the social and cultural life and are ex- 
cellent sources for information and _ back- 
ground. 

In a small jewelry shop up a dusty side 
street in Freetown, I had the pleasure of 
meeting 300-pound Isaac Amarty and his 
350-pound wife. Isaac, three shades blacker 
than Pittsburgh at midnight, was working 
over a delicate piece of filigree that he was 
fashioning with his huge hands. A month 
old New York Times was en his desk. 

“Is this not dreadful?” said Isaac. “Here 
you see me, the greatest live animal trader 
in Africa, making jewelry. It is good busi- 
ness but it is only a trade, not a profession 
like wild animal hunting.” 

Before the last war, Amarty handled 





most of the big orders from European zoos 
and made occasional sales to the United 
States. But the zoos of Europe have come 
back slowly in the postwar years. 

The African West Coast is alive with 
people and situations to stir the imagina- 
tion. No one wants to stay there long 
enough to get the material because ef the 
intense heat, the rugged living conditions 
and the inertia that slows everything down. 

Liberia, the country founded by freed 
American slaves, is a remarkable study in 
ineffectiveness. Freetown, where liberated 
British slaves and jailed Liverpool prosti- 
tutes settled, has a wild heritage. In the 
Gambia, Britain experimented with a 
chicken farm of 200,000 acres which was 
to furnish all of London with eggs and 
poultry. 

The Gold Coast, now run by natives, is 
the first African colony to win almost com- 
plete self-government under the American- 
educated leader, Kwame Nkrumah. Next 
door is Nigeria with Azikwe, another 
American-educated native, running a self- 
government movement. 

The contrast between the seething British 
and French colonies and the rigidly re- 
strained Belgian Congo is remarkable. 
Belgian Congo natives are never allowed 
to leave Africa for higher learning. Edu- 
cated Negroes are never allowed to come 
there to stay. The Belgians do not want 
the status quo disturbed. 

The Union of South Africa presents one 
of the most vivid stories of mass hatred in 
existence in the world today. Dutch Afri- 
kaners have succeeded in winning control 
from the British. They are turning back the 
hands of time by instituting a segregation 
program that puts Europeans, Afrikaners, 
mixed bloods and Asians in separate living 
compartments. This experiment is produc- 
ing bloodshed and hatred. 

Shanghai, perhaps, is lost as a haven for 
American writers but Tokyo will become 
a mecca when the United States Army of 
Occupation moves out and regulations 
against visitors are relaxed. Honolulu al- 
ready is one of the best spots for young 
writers interested in the Pacific. After the 
war, scores went back there to work on 
local newspapers and take other jobs. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 







































FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
whe are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
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Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


(J Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
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Among them was Keyes Beech, 1950 
Pulitzer prize war correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News, who worked on the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin along with Millard 
Purdy, now a Far East expert for the Wall 
Street Journal in San Francisco. 

Buenos Aires is destined to become less 
attractive now that the United Press has 
lost the richest newspaper client in the 
world, La Prensa. But there are still two 
English language dailies and a growing 
number of American firms. 

Rio de Janeiro, which never offered 
much opportunity in the past, now needs 
people on its English language newspaper, 
the Brazil Herald, edited by Stuart Mor- 
rison and his wife Margaret, formerly of 
the Miami Herald. 

Paris still offers opportunity and the 
Rome Daily American takes on young 
writers when it is publishing and not having 
difficulties with Italian newspapers that are 
trying to kill it. 

India and Pakistan will become more 
popular stopping places in the future be- 
cause of their increasing importance in 
world affairs. English is one of the basic 
languages of their newspapers. 

A government official asked me the other 
day if I knew of any young writer who 
would be interested in going to Formosa 
for $7,000 a year and living allowance to 
work with the United States economic 
organization. He warned that living con- 
ditions would be hazardous but commented 
that the experiences might produce a Far 
East expert. 

The world will remain particularly alive 
with possibilities while the United States 
is pouring billions of dollars into foreign 
countries. So if you get fed up with your 
home town or your bustling metropolis, 
don’t hesitate to take a crack at the foreign 
field. The going may be rough for a few 
months but it can pay off. Forget about 
asking someone to send you abroad, unless 
it is the government. Go on your own. Line 
up a few newspapers that will buy an oc- 
casional news column for $5. Then shove 
off. 

There is a Cry the Beloved Country in 
almost every colony of Africa and every 
country of Asia. 
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What About Westerns? 
(Continued from page 16) 


sees enough stuff with the breath of life in 
it to begin to fill his needs. 

Walt Coburn’s “The Orneriest Three,” 
which first appeared in a 1928 issue of 
Adventure and was reprinted in Margulies’ 
The Popular Book of Western Stories, is 
an example of a non-formula Western, The 
yarn opens thus: “This is the story of a 
cowpuncher, a Spanish mule, and a mon- 
grel dog. The orneriest human, the kick- 
ingest mule and the meanest dog between 
Peace River and the Rio Grande.” Coburn 
then tells how the three lonely, prickly 
souls join in adversity to form an unbeata- 
ble team of brush poppers. They end up in 
a blaze of glory when they catch a big out- 
law steer that has defied the loops of the 
best riders on the range and killed one cow- 
boy and three horses in the process. 

The author knew he had a real story be- 
fore he began to write, and so was able to 
approach it in a leisurely, relaxed manner 
that holds interest from start to finish. The 
piece is rich in character, detail, atmos- 
phere and genuine feeling yet, with all, has 
plenty of action. 


To Write or Not to Write Formula 


There are few writers who can turn out 
fiction consistently without resorting to 
formula. Uninhibited imagination just 
doesn’t seem to be that plentiful. We start 
out with a good situation, a good character, 
a good opening or a good theme, but too 
often the pattern originally sensed fails to 
develop and we fall back on the old plot 
and action devices. 

All writers are aware that a story origi- 
nates in a flash of “inspiration.” Whether 
the flash is sought out painfully or comes 
to the surface of its own accord, a meeting 
of emotion and idea in the conscious mind 
is necessary before there is a nucleus from 
which to build. The fact that the flash ap- 
pears at all is evidence that the correct 
technique for its expression exists within the 
author, whether it is in a complete pattern 
or must be gathered together and organ- 
ized. Once the writer understands and 








Beginners 
Only 
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N THE |5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the inner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. The puts me under no pa a > 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information ebout your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words, Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $1.25. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels. Verse five 
cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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thoroughly accepts this insight, his problem 
is immediately simplified. He comes to real- 
ize that writing is primarily an intuitive 
process rather than an intellectual one; 
that, though a study of style and technique 
may be helpful, the final answers to all 
problems lie within himself; that his story 
must be felt out as well as thought out. 

In this frame of reference the problem of 
whether or not to write formula stories dis- 
appears. In the long run there is neither 
substance nor satisfaction in them for the 
writer, reader or editor. Acceptable ones 
usually have a spark of genuine feeling that 
acts as a saving grace. 


Who Can Write? 


Who should write and who should not? 

Any editor knows that almost every 
writer at some time in his career doubts his 
own powers and wonders whether or not he 
should keep on writing. Some writers are 
frequently in this state of uncertainty, and 
few beginners have any firm conviction that 
they have taken the right course. 

My own still developing ideas on the sub- 
ject, which are the result of many years of 
experience and investigation, are as fol- 
lows: We take it for granted that a writer 
must be inherently verbal-minded and have 
a natural predilection for expressing himself 
in words. Beyond that he should be, ideally, 
so completely without irrational fear and 
so entirely free of inhibition that he will 
find pleasure instead of drudgery in the 
natural work process and joy in the spon- 
taneous rhythm of creation. But if we were 
to say that only such a man should be a 
writer, we would have very few writers. 
Strangely enough, many fictioneers are 
neurotic and badly tangled up with fears 
and assorted inhibitions. 

After thorough psychoanalysis of 36 au- 
thors, Edmund Bergler, in his book Psycho- 
analysis and the Writer, suggests that peo- 
ple write as an aggressive act to rid them- 
selves of a sense of guilt that stems from a 
very deep-seated passivity—in plain lan- 
guage, laziness. To Dr. Bergler, the frus- 
trated writer is the one who is unable to 
make this aggressive compensation. The 
successful writer achieves it and cures his 
neurosis through the act of writing. 
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Dr. Bergler’s thesis is ably presented. I 
am willing to concede that it may be true. 
I cannot, however, accept it as a final and 
all-inclusive dictum. It is my firm convic- 
tion that creativeness in its pure form stems 
from the basically uninhibited personality. 
But I am in complete agreement with 
the implication that a creative fictioneer is 
impelled to write by an inner drive that has 
nothing to do with making money. Dr. 
Johnson’s famous epigram, to the effect that 
no one but a fool writes for anything else, 
is often parroted. But its subscribers are 
only kidding themselves. The proportion of 
fiction writers who earn or can earn a sub- 
stantial income is small. If money is your 
primary objective, you'll get it faster and 
easier in some other business. 

Who, then, should write fiction? Very 
simply, anyone who feels impelled to. But 
not everyone who wants to write should al- 
low himself to become dependent on writ- 
ing for a living. The moment money be- 
comes your basic motivation, a foreign ele- 
ment that may defeat its own purpose is 
introduced into the act of creation. The 
ends of spontaneous creation and financial 
reward often meet, but never consistently 
when the money angle is allowed to have 
a fundamental influence on the work. Peo- 
ple who are constantly trying to write for 
a market run the risk of gradually losing 
their creative powers. 


If you can communicate emotional real- 
ity, some market, if not always a high-pay- 
ing one, will be waiting for your stories. 
You must start from your real interests and 
feelings. If they happen to coincide with 
those of a large segment of the reading pub- 
lic, you will probably hit the jackpot. But 
get rid of the idea that money can ever 
have more than a secondary relationship to 
your work. If you have any responsibility 
beyond your own personal maintenance, 
don’t let yourself become dependent on 
writing for a living until you have de- 
veloped steady markets for work you like 
to do. 

What has all this to do with Westerns? 
The man who can have permanent success 
writing Westerns is the man who has a 
deeply-felt affinity for the Western epic. 
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Who is your choice for Editor-of-the-Year? 


Nominations now open 


Writer's Digest readers are invited to select the editor who has done the most for 
free lance writers and who deserves the title editor-of-the-year. Announcement of the 
winner will be made in the December issue of Writer's Digest and the editor's picture 
will appear on the front cover. Here are some suggested qualifications for the editor- 
of-the-year. 

Has the editor of your choice discovered new writers, started them on their way to 
successful careers, and encouraged other writers to become better craftsmen? 


Does the editér of your choice have a record of prompt reports and prompt pay- 
ments? Does he re-assign to authors the rights he dossn't immediately use? 


Has the editor of your choice given the publishing business a boost by creating a 
new type of layout, writing, or reportorial style or by changing outmoded ways of 
thinking in the business. 

Your choice may be editor-in-chief, managing editor, associate editor, depart- 
mental editor or assistant editor on the publication or broadcasting station for which 
he or she works. Use your own judgment. Who is the editor-of-the-year? Nominations 
may be sent at any time between now and October |, 1951. 








Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


My nomination for editor-of-the-year is 
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If you care to attach the reasons for your nomination on a separate sheet of paper, the editors of 
Writer's Digest will appreciate having them. 

















is judged not only by his 
writing skill but also by his 
personal integrity 


R F. LOUIS FRIEDMAN * is 
a slick paper writer who 
knows that even top profes- 


sionals occasionally need help. In a recent 
letter, he says: 


“Whenever I hear of so-called literary critics who tell what ‘miracles’ 
they'll work for a slight fee, | recall the time not long ago when I 
sent you a non-selling article of mine for criticism. You returned 
my check and told me there was nothing you could do to improve 
the piece. You also said the article would sell, which it did a short 
time later. 

“You didn’t give me a page of airy nothings and keep my fee; you 
sent my check back and said in effect, ‘You don’t need my help.’ 
Your action floored me, because it’s not easy to return money when 
you have it in your hands. You maav yourself about a million 
dollars worth of good will that day.” 


When I read your manuscript, it tells me whether I can help you. If the answer is 
“yes”, I suggest the type of assistance your work requires and quote you a price. You 
are then free to accept my recommendations or not, as you wish. I have no printed 
lessons or stereotyped forms, but if your manuscript requires editing, professional criti- 
cism or complete revision, 1 can help you. 


Write today for my descriptive folder 
“Literary Help,” and tell me about your writing problems. 





17% 


Get your copy of my Directory of Literary 
Agents, containing the names and addresses 
of 115 agents with 5,000 words of valuable 
commentary. Price 25c, coin. 
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